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JOINT FOLKLORE CONFERENCE ... 


NEW YORK FOLKLORE SOCIETY 


AND 


NEW JERSEY FOLKLORE SOCIETY 


Saturday afternoon, January 18, 1947, 2 to 5 o’clock at the 
New-York Historical Society, 170 Central Park West, New York. 


ON the morning of January 18th, the committee planning the 
conference held a brief meeting. Present were Elaine Lambert 
Lewis (N.Y.), Chairman, Henry C. Beck, President of the New 
Jersey Folklore Society, Harold W. Thompson, President of the 
New York Folklore Society, B. A. Botkin (N.Y.), Margaret M. 
Bryant (N.Y.), Alden T. Cottrell (N.J.), Mrs. Dixon Ryan Fox 
(N.Y.), George Herzog (N.Y.), Moritz Jagendorf (N.Y.), 
Horace T. Richards (N.J.). The chairman discussed the need 
for a continuation of some such group as the conference com- 
mittee to provide for future folklore meetings in New York 
City. It was proposed and unanimously resolved that a Steering 
Committee for New York City and vicinity be established as a 
functioning group within the New York Folklore Society under 
the chairmanship of Professor George Herzog of Columbia 
University. The purpose of the Steering Committee would be 
to plan and arrange folklore activities centering in New York 
City. It was agreed that the President of the New York Folklore 
Society should be an ex-officio member of this committee, and 
that projects might include small monthly meetings and a large 


public festival or folklore concert. It was decided that com- 
pletion of immediate plans might be left with the Steering 
Committee chairman. Mr. Beck indicated that the New Jersey 
Folklore Society would join in supporting New York City 
meetings. 

The joint conference, to which the public was invited, was 
opened at 2 p.m. by Professor Harold W. Thompson, President 
of the New York Folklore Society. The auditorium (360 seats) 
was completely filled. A brief business meeting was held during 
which it was duly moved and seconded that an affiliation be 
established between the New York and New Jersey Folklore 
Societies in accordance with proposals made at the Elmira con- 
vention, October 12, 1946. The affiliation would enable the 
New Jersey society to publish through the medium of the New 
York Folklore Quarterly, a New Jersey representative would 
be included on the Editorial Board of the Quarterly, one or 
two articles in each issue would be from New Jersey, and a 
statement of the affiliation, together with the names of New 
Jersey Folklore Society officers, would appear in each issue of 
the Quarterly. All members of the New Jersey Society would 
receive the Quarterly at the rate of $1.75, to be deducted from 
their dues, this being the same rate paid by members of the 
New York Historical Association who have affiliated member- 
ship in the New York Folklore Society. The motion was unani- 
mously adopted by vote of members of the two societies present 
in the audience. 


The conference was now given over to papers. First was 
Henry C. Beck, “The Jersey Devil and Other Legends of the 
New Jersey Shore.” Next, Anne Lutz, “Folksong in the 
Ramapos and Adjacent Regions.” Miss Lutz illustrated her 
talk with songs collected in the field, and was assisted in singing 


by Patricia and Barbara Knickel and accompanied by Miss 
Roberta Blair. Dr. Carl Withers of Brooklyn College spoke on 
“Current Events in New York City Children’s Folklore,” and 
Dr. L. D. Reddick of the New York Public Library on “Folk- 
lore Resources of the Schomburg Collection of Negro Litera- 
ture.” Dr. Moritz Jagendorf discussed “One Town’s Lore,” 
dealing with Hancock, New York, and Mrs. Agnes N. Under- 
wood of Russell Sage College, ‘Folklore from G.I. Joe.” There 
was discussion from the floor after each paper, with a brief 
general discussion at the end. 

Attending the conference were many distinguished guests, 
including Professor Gerould of Princeton University, Profes- 
sor DeLancey Ferguson of Brooklyn College, Professor Walter 
MacKellar of New York University, Miss Sorcha Ni Ghuairim 
of Trinity College, Dublin, Mrs. Helen Hartness Flanders of 
the Archive of Vermont Folksongs, Miss Ruth Burchenal of 
the Folk Arts Center, Margot Mayo of the American Square 
Dance Group, Frank Warner, Norman Studer, Herbert Hau- 
frecht, Parker (Paddy) McGoff, B. A. Nicoleau, Barbara 
Wheaton-Smith, Louise Arneaux, Hyde Partnow, Charles Stow, 
Clayton and Kathleen Hoagland, Margaret Saks, Irwin Shapiro, 
Samuel Gallant, Devin A. Garrity, and James O’Beirne. 


ELAINE LAMBERT LEwIs 
Vice-President, New York Folklore Society 


This report is being included as a supplement to the Spring 
1947 issue of the NEW YORK FOLKLORE QUARTERLY. 
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R. DORSON’S article is, to my mind, an important contribu- 
bon to the history of our regional folk culture, because it 
shows that a century ago in New York, as well as in New England 
and the Southwest, there was a type of writing in the press which 
drew from and no doubt returned to the oral tradition vigorous 
qualities of humor which we think of as nationally characteristic. 
We are fortunate to be able to review Dr. Dorson’s book on a 
related subject in this same issue. 

The policy of co-operation with the New Jersey Folklore 
Society, which was suggested at the annual meeting at Elmira, 
had been foreshadowed by plans to include in this issue Miss 
Lutz’s article on the “Ballad of the Butcher Boy” of Jersey City 
as sung in the border country up in the Ramapos. Miss Lutz is a 
very active member of the New Jersey Society. It was a matter of 
sheer coincidence that Mr. Shorey should send us his article about 
Ma and Pa Pitt, two of Miss Lutz’s informants, about the same 
time her piece came to the editorial desk. 

In the growing use of folklore in the schools I think there is no 
question that New York has taken a lead. I found at the Folklore 
Institute at Bloomington in June great interest in what we are 
doing here and how we are doing it. There was an insistent plea 
for us to tell the whole story of the folklore contest. Since Miss 
Cunningham had already agreed to write it, I was glad to be 
persuaded. The Institute, by the way, was very exciting; I 
regretted only that I could stay so short a time. Professor Stith 
Thompson has done a magnificent job of bringing together there 
many of the foremost leaders in our field. 

Frederiksted, St. Croix, V. I. L. C. J. 


Baye 


pers FORGOTTEN man in the folklore of New York State—and 
until recently in the lore of our nation—is the Frenchman. 
To be sure, since 1865 when Ernest Gagnon published his 
Chansons populaires du Canada such Canadian collectors as Mari- 
us Barbeau have made us well acquainted with French folksongs 
sung north of the border; J. C. Carriére and W. A. Dorrance have 
given us tales and songs from Missouri; and Louisiana is repre- 
sented in books about its lore by A. Fortier, I. T. Whitfield, and 
others. But a book published in 1946 by the H. T. FitzSimons 
Company of Chicago will be specially valuable in stimulating 
collectors in northern New York. It is called Folk Songs of Old 
Vincennes and is edited by Cecilia R. Berry, assisted by several 
other scholars. Vincennes, Indiana, was founded by the French 
in 1727, yet in 1934 one old lady there still had in her repertoire 
love and work songs, carols, lullabies, play-party songs, com- 
plaintes, pastourelles, religious ditties, and humorous verses—all 
probably handed down from colonial days. A few of such French 
songs and a considerable number of tales have been collected by 
my own students in Clinton County and elsewhere. Any material 
of this kind will be welcomed by our Editor and also by one of 
our members, Dr. Moritz Jagendorf (150 East 39th Street, New 
York), who has just been named Editor of French Folklore Maga- 
zine. 

Nowadays everyone is interested in Russia, whose lore is rich 
indeed, not only in songs but also in what are commonly known 
as fairy tales. Not long ago a student brought me a remarkable 
version of my favorite among these, the story of Vasilissa the Fair 
and the Baba Yaga (witch); you can find it in a book of 1873 


by W. R. Ralston called Russian Fairy Tales. In 1946 we have had 
another delightful volume, by George and Helen Papashvily, 
called Yes and No Stories: A Book of Georgian Folk Tales 
(Harper). Some of our readers must know from oral tradition a 
number of these highly imaginative stories that should be 
shared. “A story is a letter from yesterday,” say the Papashvilys; 
often it is also a letter of fellowship from a country which we 
must learn to understand. You might suppose that Chinese lore 
is hard to get, but last June I had a hundred or so typed pages of 
tales from a Cornell girl whose father is one of the leading 
engineers in her homeland. She was told them by her mother, 
her nurse, and her gardener—people who have made me under- 
stand China better. 

By the time that this issue of the QUARTERLY is printed, there 
will have been held in New York City, on January 18, a joint 
meeting of the New Jersey and New York Folklore Societies 
with a program planned by a committee which will include Miss 
Lewis, our Vice-President, and the President of the New Jersey 
Society, Mr. Henry C. Beck of the Rutgers University Press. If you 
wish to receive special notices about later joint meetings, please 
let me know at my Cornell address, Goldwin Smith Hall, Ithaca, 
New York. I hope that we may be able to join at some later date 
with folklorists from Pennsylvania, Vermont, and other neigh- 
boring states. President Fox of Union and President Day of 
Cornell started something larger than even they expected when 
they sponsored, two years ago, the founding of our Society. 

H.W. T. 
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YORKER YARNS OF YORE 


By RICHARD M. DORSON 


LOWLY THE rich comic saga welling up from two settled 

centuries of American life is in our day being gathered and 

set down with faithful care. Yet these present-day records do 
not recapture the gusto and sparkle in live oral tales, which turn 
lifeless in print without their original creative touches and sense of 
audience. Earlier in our history raconteurs transferred the oral 
yarn to print with no loss of mood and idiom; especially in the 
banner decades of the 1840’s and 1850's a corps of amateur 
correspondents and professional journalists relayed with relish 
the narratives coursing through the countryside. Scores of these 
printed folk tales have recently been redisplayed, from the Old 
South, from Old New England, from the Far West. Surely a 
community as vigorous as Old York State should have her hidden 
cache of written folk humor—and indeed she has. 

Yorkers possessed both the requisites present in these other 
regions: a prolific flow of oral story and a multitude of journal- 
istic and literary organs anxious to purvey vendible humor. In 
the salty days of personal journalism, before the Civil War choked 
the exuberance of the press, diversified serials in New York con- 
tended for prize local yarns. William T. Porter edited the cele- 
brated sporting weekly, the Spirit of the Times, from the Empire 
City, and upstate correspondents as well as Southwest and Down- 
East narrators filled his files. Literary magazines like Harper’s 


‘and the Knickerbocker presented monthly humor drawers of 


metropolitan facetiae eagerly rifled by the struggling host of 
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nationwide journals. Or weekly papers, like the New York Sunday 
Atlas and the oversize Brother Jonathan, stressed the folk comedy 
of anecdote, tall tale, and buffoon sketch. From such publica- 
tions—merely the most conspicuous in the extensive list that 
could be unrolled—can be plucked a sheaf of comic tales exhibit- 
ing the verdants, tricksters, and fabulists who continually cavort in 
American popular traditions. 

In Old York State the rural scapegoat, duplicated elsewhere 
as the Yankee bumpkin, the Georgia cracker, or the shiftless 
Indian, appears as the dumb Dutchman. Because of her unique 
settlement by Netherlanders, New York specializes in a humor 
of Dutch stupidity, suitably framed in a mangled dialect; but 
the errors of noodle Hans follow the general formula for follies 
of American dullards. The temptation to deflate the skinflint 
Hollander appealed to native humorists as early as 1800.* 


AN ORIGINAL ANECDOTE 


Not long since a gentleman from Connecticut, (whom I shall 
designate by the letter B.)—being on his way to the westward, was 
stopped in York state, on Sunday, by a miserly Dutchman, who 
was invested with civil authority. Mr. B. in vain plead the 
necessity of pursuing his journey unmolested. At length, taking 
a five dollar bill from his pocket book:—‘‘Sir,” said he, “this is at 
your service, on condition you will give me a pass.” After a few 
minutes’ pause, this mercenary character replied, “Yes, I give you 
von pass for five Tollars; you may write de pass, and I make my 
mark X.” Mr. B. accordingly sat down, and drew an order on a 
merchant in town, for 50 dollars in cash, and 50 dollars worth of 
English goods; with the Dutch signature; and takes his leave, 
with, “Your humble servant.”—Calls on the merchant, who cheer- 


* Some punctuation errors and inconsistencies have been corrected in the stories 
reprinted here, 
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fully loaned 50 dollars with the idea of 50 per cent. gain on the 
goods. Soon after, the merchant calls on our noble Dutchman for 
the balance of the order; at which he started and exclaimed! 
“By Got I oze you noting, ize give no order on you! If ize vant any 
ting in your store, you know ize got moneys, and alvays pay.” The 
merchant produced the order; and on seeing his mark [the 
Dutchman] exclaimed, “Dis is dat dam Yankee pass!” But found 
himself reluctantly obliged to cancel the demand; swearing, “dat 
if he could see dat dam rascal, he would give him von horse lickin.’ 
—Nathan Daboll, The New-England Almanac, 1800, New Lon- 
don, n.d. 


A special impetus to Dutch humor undoubtedly derived from 
Washington Irving’s ironic portraits, in Knickerbocker’s 4 
History of New York (first published in 1809), of obese, pipe- 
smoking, self-assured, vacuous, superdignified New Netherlanders. 
At any rate Dutchie and Yankee are still matching wits thirty 
years later, with the outcome unchanged. In the following yarn— 
still current in the state—the Yankee doubly bests the Yorker, first. 
in gulling him with the notion that a loaded farm tool would kill 
game; and finally in reversing the tables when the gulled one 
brings him to justice. 


A STORY OF THE OLDEN TIMES 


By a State law of the State of New York, from December to 
April all persons were prohibited from killing deer, under the 
penalty of ten dollars, half the fine going to the complainant, 
and in default of payment, ten lashes on the naked back. 

A Yankee passing through the State of New York near Albany, 
in the month of January, observed a young Dutchman, from his 
barn-door, squinting over his shovel at a deer about fifty paces 
from him, and soliloquizing thus: 
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‘Mine Got—if I had mine gun here, and it was not for the law, 
I would have some teer for mine tinner.” 

The Yankee had a rifle with him, and immediately shot the 
deer, and threw his rifle into the snow, unobserved by the Dutch- 
man, and running up to him, said, “Ah! my good fellow, you 
have been killing a deer—for I saw you—you shot him with your 
shovel.” 

‘Mine Got!’’ replied the Dutchman, “I did not think mine 
shovel was loaded—I did not think it would go off—I never had 
it go off before.” 

“Well,” said the Yankee, “you have killed the deer, and I will 
go to the justice and complain of you, and make you pay your 
fine, unless you give me the skin and two dollars.” 

“Vell,” said the Dutchman, “though I did not think my 
tamned old shovel vould go off, dat is better dan pay ten dollars.” 

So the bargain was concluded—the Yankee receiving the skin 
and two dollars, leaving the Dutchman to take care of his venison. 

Before the Dutchman had time to conceal the deer, another 
Dutchman came up and threatened to complain; upon which 
Hans, the shovel shooter, related all that had passed between 
himself and the Yankee. 

Vanderhauson told Hans he had been imposed upon, that the 
Yankee killed the deer himself. The two Dutchmen then agreed 
to pursue the Yankee, and to bring him before the justice and 
have him fined. They soon overtook him, and carried him before 
the justice, and Hans entered his complaint, pro bono publico. 
Whereupon the justice, after hearing all the testmony, pro and 
con, and taking the subject matter into cool, serious, and deliberate 
consideration, came to the conclusion that the Yankee killed the 
deer, with a certain instrument called a rifle, and that he pay a 
fine of ten dollars, or be whipped ten lashes. The Yankee chose 
the latter. The justice then ordered the Yankee to be stripped, 
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tied to a tree, and the whip applied. There being no officer present, 
the justice concluded to do the whipping himself, and at it he 
went. After he had given the Yankee five lashes, and was pro- 
ceeding to give him the other five, the Yankee bawled out— 

“Stop!” 

“Vot,” said the ‘justice, “there is five more to come.” 

The Yankee informed the justice that half the pay went to the 
complainant. 

“Dat is the law,” said the justice; “untie the Yankee, tie up 
the Tutchman, and give him half the fine.”—New York Spirit of 
the Times, XII (April 16, 1842), 77. (Credited to the New Eng- 
land Review.) 


City tales involving clever ‘‘saws’” might confine themselves 
to the resident citizenry, as in the following comic duel story mock- 
ing the overweening legislator. Such japes pleased American taste 
in ridiculing aristocratic manners carried over from the Old 
Country; but even in eighteenth-century Britain the absurdity 
of bullying wastrels aggressively defending a nonexistent honor 
had invited tales of upset and discomfiture (see Sir Jonah Bar- 
rington, Personal Sketches and Recollections of His Own Times, 
Glasgow, n.d.). 


A DUEL ON SUGAR-LOAF HILL 


A very laughable circumstance is said to have occurred in 
Albany, during a session of the Legislature at the Capitol, several 
years ago—of course, before the prohibition of duelling by statute 
in this State. 

It was an exciting political time, and owing to some “words 
spoken in debate’’ by a heated member during the “heated term” 
touching somewhat upon the private character of a brother mem- 
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ber, a challenge was forthwith despatched to the offending mem- 
ber by a “friend,” as such a messenger is called in the language 
of the code of honor. 

The challenge was at once accepted. 

Pleased with this promptness, the second said— 

“When can we expect your friend?” 

“Don’t want any friend,” said the challenged party. “I waive 
all such advantages. He can have a dozen, if he wishes!” 

“This is magnanimous, but it is not according to the ‘code.’ 
Well, sir—if I am to confer with you directly—what weapons?” 

“Broad-swords.” 

“The time?” 

“Day after to morrow, at twelve o'clock at noon, precisely.” 

“At what place?” 

“At O , on the Saint Lawrence. Your principal shall stand 
on one side of the river, and I will stand on the other, and we 
will fight it out” 

The second frowned. 

“This is no jesting matter, sir. You are not serious!” 

“Why, yes I am, too! Hasn’t the challenged party a right to 
the choice of weapons and place?” 

“Well—yes—sir; but not to unusual weapons in unusual 
places.” 

“Very well: pistols will not be objected to, of course?” 

“Assuredly not: the gentleman’s weapon.” 

“Very good, then. We will meet to-morrow in the little village 
of E———, and at twelve o'clock precisely, we will fight on the top 
of ‘Sugar-loaf Hill’; standing back to back, marching ten paces 
then turning and firing. Will that arrangement be satisfactory?” 

“It will. We shall be there.” 

And the parties separated. 

Now, “Sugar-loaf Hill,” “at the place aforesaid,” was exactly 
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what its name imports—a sharp, conical pillar of ground, remark- 
able all the immediate country round for its peculiar formation. 

The time arrived, and the parties appeared on the ground; 
but the state of the case leaked out very quick. 

“Sir!” said the second, as he arrived with his almost breathless 
“principal” at the apex of the Sugar-loaf, and surveyed the ground 
—“Sir! this is another subterfuge! What kind of a place is this 
for a duel with pistols, back to back, and a forward march of 
ten paces? Why, sir, both parties would be out of sight at eight 
paces, let alone ten; and in turning to fire, you must fire into the 
side-hill!” 

“So much the better for both of us!” answered the “party of 
the second part”; “we are on terms of perfect equality, then, 
which is not always the case in modern duels!” 

Out spake the challenging ‘‘principal,” then, in words too 
plain to be misunderstood— 

“SIR-R!” he said to the second “principal,” at the same time 
looking daggers at him; “Sir-r-r, you are a coward!” 

“Well, s’posin’ I am. You knew I was, or you would not have 
challenged me!” 

“They do say” that the two parties that went down the steep 
sides of Sugar-loaf Hill, on that memorable occasion, were as 
difficult of reconciliaton as when they ascended its sides; and, 
moreover, that they were as different in temper as possible. One 
party was laughing, and the other “breathing out threatening and 
slaughter”; but nothing came of it, after all. This was the last of 
that duel. 

And, thoughtfully regarded, it seems to us that there is some 
thing of a lesson in it, “indifferently well” as we have set the actual 
occurrence before our readers.—Boston Yankee Blade, XV, Feb. 
16, 1856. (Credited to Harper's Magazine.) 

Frontier country balanced metropolitan areas in the vast 
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domain of Old York State and generated a special stock of local- 
color narratives. Roarers from the Allegheny hills sang out brags 
equal to those of the half-horse, half-alligator Mississippi river- 
men, and they proclaimed a rival genus, that of the “Alleghanian 
boulder.” The boulder, it will be noted, sagaciously coupled craft 
with his windy blow; since Yorkers lay between the land of 
wooden nutmegs and the dark and bloody ground, fittingly they 
blended Yankee cuteness with Western prowess. 


A MOUTHFUL OF PICKLED DOG 


A long-limbed, wiry-made countryman of the real Alleghanian 
breed determined the other day to have a full view of Niagara 
before emigrating from Western New-York to Wisconsin, whither 
“his folks” were all bound. Having partly satisfied his curiosity on 
Goat Island, he crossed to the Canada side and soon after pre- 
sented himself at the hotel near the falls, asking “if they couldn't 
give a fellow something to eat.” 

“Where do you come from, my friend?” said an Englishman 
who sat smoking a segar upon the piazza, and who thought he 
saw in our friend a fit subject for a quiz. 

“Where do I come from, mister? Why, from a good long way 
off, if you only knowed it; and that clear from the Forks of the 
Alleghany, near down alongside the Seneca nation, in York State, 
is my place when I’m to home.” | 

“The Forks of the Alleghany!” said the other; “then, I sup- 
pose, my friend, you are a true specimen of what your country- 
men call an out-and-out United Stateser—a real live Alleghanian, 
and no mistake.” | 

“I never heard afore of such a critter as an Alleghanian; but 
I tell ye mister, I come from. jist among the spurs of the moun- 
tains, the raal sprouts of the old back-bone; and if Alleghanian 
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means the raal prickly grit of America, I am just some of that same 
—I am. A true Alleghanian boulder, by heaven; and I unly want 
to see the man that has a word to say agin it—I do.’ 

“I did not mean to annoy you, my friend,” said the English- 
man, soothingly—‘‘I only wished to ask you about that dog of 
yours. He looks to me like an Indian dog; and, hearing you ask 
for some refreshments suggested the inquiry whether or not that 
was the kind of dog they eat in the Seneca nation, near which it 
seems you have resided?” 

“Eat Hauk! eat my dog Hauk! I'd like to see the man or 
hound, mister, that would dare to put a tooth in him.” 

“Why, my good fellow,” replied John Bull, whose sporting 
sensibilities were so roused by this remark that he instantly forgot 
his waggery—‘‘why I have a bull-terrier here in the yard, that 
would eat him up at a mouthful. I said he looked like an Indian 
dog; but in truth, when I come to examine him, he is nothing 
but what we would call in England a miserable cur.” 

‘I tell ye, mister, if Hauk be a cur, he is nevertheless a raal 
Alleghanian cur, as you call it, and such a cur will lick five times 
his weight in English bull-dogs.” 

‘“‘Why he has no scars about him to show that he is a fighter,” 
said the Englishman, curiously examining the dog’s head and ears. 

“Shall I tell you why, mister?” 

“Why?” 

“Because Alleghanian dogs is a kind of critter that gives scars 
_ instead of taking them.” 

“Ah! that’s it, is it?’ said the Englishman, drily. “Well, my 
Alleghanian friend, I will bet you this golden sovereign against 
a silver dollar, that my bull-terrier will shake that Alleghanian 
cur of yours to pieces in less than five minutes, by my watch—in 
short, will make a single mouthful of him.” 

‘Wal, wal—that’s all fair,” replied the Alleghanian, scratching 
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his head. “But you see, mister, Hauk ain’t had his vittles today, 
no more than his master, and it isn’t in flesh and blood to do its 
best at fighting on an empty stomach.” 

_ “T will order your dog to be fed, then. You can, meanwhile, 
be eating your own dinner, and we'll have the fight afterwards.” 

“That's all fair, that’s all fair, too; but mister, as to planking 
down my silver shiner on that yellow piece, I don’t know that 
I altogether like that, somehow. We don’t see much gold our way, 
and that sovereign, as you call it, looks to me for all the world 
only like a brass Indian medal.” 

“You won’t bet on your cur, then,” said John Bull, con- 
temptuously. “You repudiate, perhaps, all you have said in his 
praise: in a word, you back out.” 

“Back out, mister? Nothin’ on airth is further from my natur. 
I tell’d you I were a boulder—a raal Alleghanian boulder—and I 
am. But I want to fix things in a Christian manner, and not rob 
folks of their money on the highway, as it were.” 

“How then, shall we make up the match, my good fellow?” 
said the Englishman, not unkindly. 

“Why, now,” replied the Alleghanian, with great simplicity, 
“if you and your bull-terrier want so much to get a fight out of 
Hauk and me, why can’t you go in and tell the gentleman who 
keeps the tavern—whom you know and I don’t know—why can’t 
you tell the gentleman to give me and Hauk a raal good dinner, 
with something good for a fellow to drink, and then let the dogs 
fight afterwards, to decide which of us is to pay the shot. Why 
can’t you do that, I say, if you are so tearing mad to have a fight 
that you will risk your gold upon it?” 

The Englishman could not help laughing heartily at the 
Alleghanian’s notions of what constituted a fair bet; for the 
proposed arrangement left John Bull nothing to win, whatever 
might be the result of the fight, except the possible satisfaction 
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of seeing the countryman’s poor cur receive a drubbing from the 
bull-terrier, Diverted, however, with such an original, he instantly 
ordered the tavern-keeper to give the Alleghanian whatever he 
might want for himself and dog, adding that he would be respon- 
sible for the bill. 

“Wal, I guess I’m all ready,” said our Alleghanian friend, 
about half an hour afterwards, as he stepped out on the piazza, 
smacking his lips, and wiping his mouth with his coat sleeve; “I 
guess I’m ready mister, and you may bring along that bull pup of 
your’n as quick as you please, for I have to be going.”’ 

“Here he is,” said John Bull, and in the same moment a stout, 
tan-colored, compactly built, and vigorous looking dog, with tusb:s 
like those of a wild boar protruding from his black muzzle, 
roused himself from under the bench on which his master was 
sitting. He gave a low, muffled growl as he rose, while poor Hauk, 
who was just thrusting his nose out of the door-way, shrunk back 
in terror behind the heels of the Alleghanian. 

‘Why, your dog has no fight in him, my good sir,’ quoth the 
Englishman, pettishly. 

“Don’t be too sure of that,” replied the other, “the fight always 
lies deep down in our Alleghanian dogs; but when you ons’t get at 
it, tis the raal thing, and no mistake. As for Hauk, here, he hasn’t 
had his drink yet; and besides that, I always talk to him alone by 
hisself, afore he goes into a fight—I always do.” 

“Well, there’s water in the horse trough, and there’s the bar- 
room for your talk,” said John Bull, utterly confounded by what 
he now cursed, inwardly, as the cool impudence of the United 
Stateser, who had swindled him out of a dinner in the name of a 
dog that would not stand up even to receive a flogging. 

“Drink from a horse-trough!” cried the Alleghanian, disdain- 
fully! ““Hauk isn’t that kind of a critter, mister.” 

“What does he drink, then?” 
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“Drink? why he never drinks any thing but pepper-sarce. You 
may look, mister, but I tell you, pepper-sarce is my dog's drink. 
I see that gentleman in the bar has lots of bottles of it on an upper 
shelf, and if he will only let me have a couple of ‘em, with that 
pail, in that back room, so I can talk to Hauk alone, while he 
drinks,—I say, if you only tell the gentleman in the bar to furnish 
me with those conveniences, I'll show you whether or not that 
British bull-terrier of your’n can eat up an Alleghanian cur at a 
mouthful.” 

“Give the fellow the bottles, the pail and the back room,” 
roared John Bull through the open window; “give him whatever 
he wants, and put the whole in my bill; I’m determined to hold 
the knave to his original agreement, in some way or other.” 

Within the next five minutes the Alleghanian had shut him- 
self in the room communicating with the bar, emptied the pepper- 
sauce into the pail and placing his dog Hauk therein, saturated 
thoroughly his shaggy coat with the pungent mixture. The 
Englishman, all impatient, meanwhile stepped into the bar-room, 
followed by the bull-terrier, when suddenly the inner door was 
flung open, and there stood the Alleghanian, gesticulating with 
one hand, while he held Hauk with the other. 

“Bring on your dog!”’ he shouted—“bring on your British bull- 
terrier, that is going to eat us up!—bring him on, I say, let’s see 
if an Alleghanian cur isn’t more than a mouthful for him.” 

“Sezt—sezt—seize him!” hissed John Bull between his teeth, at 
the same time clapping his hands and striding rapidly towards 
the inner door, while his bull-terrier, with a fierce growl, sprang 
past him full at the throat of poor Hauk. The Alleghanian had 
released his own hold upon his dog, and it seemed as if all must 
be over with him if those voracious jaws once fairly fastened upon 
his neck. The yelp of Hauk proved, indeed, that the bull-terrier 
did give one severe bite, but the next moment saw the latter 
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rebounding against his master’s legs and working his slavering 
jaws, as if trying to disengage a swarm of hornets that had lodged 
upon his palate. 

“You confounded scoundrel!” roared the Englishman, “What 
poison have you put on the hair of your vile cur?” 

“Wal, mister,” quoth the Alleghanian, coolly, “I rayther guess 
that Hauk was in sitch an allfired passion for a fight, the pepper- 
sarce he drank jist now must have sweated through. At any rate, 
your bull pup seems to have had enough of pickled dog at one 
mouthful!” 

“You scoundrel, you!” thundered the indignant Briton, “I 
have a good mind to take you in hand myself, and punish you 
well for the villainous trick.” 

“Now don’t use such ugly words, mister; I’m a boulder; I'm 
one of ’em, I tell ye; and no mistake—a raal Alleghanian boulder. 
But if you want, right in airnest, to get a fight out of me, all you 
have to do, is to order supper and a bed for me, and to-morrow, 
after breakfast, you and I will try a friendly knock down or so, 
to decide which shall pay for them.” 

The crowd, which had meanwhile collected around the door 
of the tavern, shouted with laughter at this proposition, while 
John Bull hastily retired from the scene, having probably already 
had enough of a raal Alleghanian boulder.—New York Spirit of 
the Times, XV (July 19, 1845), 244. (Credited to the New York 
Alleghanian.) 


Besides the tale of character oddity, Old York humor produced 
in ample variety the tale of extravaganza. When loquacious bloods 
gathered together, as they were frequently wont to do in pre- 
industrial America, inevitably the windies flew. Thus the Ameri- 
can Magazine of Wit in 1808 depicted a social meeting of New 
York bons vivants, the “Diverting Club,” actively engaged in 
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drawing the long bow (reprinted in the California Folklore 
Quarterly, V [Jan., 1946], 80-82). “Old Knick” catches a very 
similar scene—the lounging bloods hungry for sporting yarns, the 
master narrator dispensing surprises and oddments, the quiet 
auditor who finally tops his string with the winning conceit. 


UNCLE BILLY’S FISH STORIES 


Who ever believed all the stories of a fisherman? Can any man 
who has patience enough to make a good fisherman have energy 
enough to tell the truth? When a lad, I used to stand upon the 
bridge leading to “Fort Nonsense,” now Castle-Garden, and listen 
to the old fellows who were at that time disciples of Izaak Walton. 
What old New Yorker but recollects John Lintner, the maker of 
fishing rods, reels, etc? He was as celebrated as Johnny Bessoner, 
the bird-fancier, in Nassau street, and stood fairly at the head of 
the fishermen of the bridge. Every afternoon, when the tide served, 
one might meet there some of the first men of our city who were 
fond of fishing. Among these, I might enumerate old Mr. Sherry, 
Messrs. Cruikshank, Ebbets, Stewart, Welch, and many others. 

Among these, one or two were celebrated for extraordinary 
stories concerning sporting matters. One, especially, who was 
familiarly called “Uncle Billy,” was a rare hand to while away the 
time for the whole party, when bait was scarce, or the fish refused 
to bite. 

Many was the story I carried home from this coterie. 

On one occasion, some sluggish fisherman let his baited hook 
float with the tide into an open oyster; probably basking on the 
bottom to enjoy an afternoon’s sunshine. The unlucky oyster 
closed its shell, and was thus brought to the surface. 

This gave rise to all sorts of speculations as to the probable 
way in which the oyster was caught; and Uncle Billy being at 
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fault when appealed to, pushed the inquiry aside, with the 
remark— 

“Now iook here, gentlemen, you won't believe it, 1 know you 
won't; but if you don’t, I don’t care; but I know it’s a fact. Does 
any one of you know how a crab ‘works it’ when he wants to eat 
a clam or an ‘yster? Well, I'll tell you how he does it. When the 
’yster is open, the crab catches a stone in his claw, and lays it in 
the ’yster so that he can’t ‘shet up’; and then he eats him up. And 
that’s the way there comes about so many mud-ysters.”’ 

“Come, Uncle Billy, that’s a very good story, but it won’t do 
for old fishermen.” 

“Well, look o’ here, perhaps you don’t believe it, but it’s true. 
I’ve seen the crabs a doin’ of it a thousand times. They eat clams 
that way, too; and when a crab has a relation that is a ‘shedder,’ and 
has cast off his old shell, and lays still, to let the new one git hard, 
he always stands by him, and claws off all intruders; for fish, and 
worms, and almost anything in salt water, will attack a ‘shedder, 
if they get a chance.” 

“Billy,” says one, “what was that story you told the other day 
about fish-hawks eating clams and oysters?” 

“Why, I said that fish-hawks would dive along the shallow 
places and catch clams, and then fly up in the air and let them 
drop on rocks to break them, so as to get at the meat. When they 
first begun to raise these ere Lime-squashes on Long-Island, the 
fish-hawks used to mistake ’em for large stones, as they were of the 
same color, and every squash used to have a hole in the top side 
and a clam inside! Needn’t laaf—it’s a fact!” 

On one occasion, however, Billy was fairly outdone; for Van- 
ranst, who kept the “Brand-Muler Hotel,” on Burnt-mill Point, 
now the “Novelty-Works,” visited the bridge, and told a story 
that put Uncle Billy fairly to the blush. Billy had bragged about 
a pointer dog of his, of which he was exceedingly proud, and 
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Vanranst told the following singular occurrence: 

Two friends of his went out shooting one day, and each being 
proud of his dog, they laid a wager as to which dog would make 
the most staunch point. During the whole day they met no game, 
but just at dusk, as they passed along the shore of the river, one 
of the dogs made a point at a fish jumping out of the water in the 
river. His master fired—hit and killed the fish, and the dog swam 
out and brought it on shore. They took the fish home, and 
wondered all the way why the dog should have made the point. 
But on opening and cleaning the fish, the mystery was solved— 
inside the fish was a small bird, which had fallen in the water, 
and had been swallowed by the fish. 

Uncle Billy handed Vanranst “his hat,” and left the bridge.— 
Boston Yankee Blade, 11, March 13, 1852. (Credited to the 
Knickerbocker.) 


One subspecies of the fantastic fiction, the comic sea story, 
customarily elaborated on the Jonah plot, with whimsical twists. 
Thus a seemingly dead sailor is sewed up in a sheet with an old 
grindstone and a carpenter’s axe for weight, and buried at sea; 
his tearfu! son jumps after him, and both are swallowed by a 
large shark dogging the ship; two days later the shark is hooked, 
brought on board, and cut open, when the revived sailor is seen 
sharpening the axe on the grindstone the boy is turning, prepara- 
tory to their cutting a path out.—New York Spirit of the Times, 
XXIII (Oct. 15, 1853), 409. 

A Manhattan fictionist reported the following digestive wonder: 


A PRETTY TALL STORY 


Mr. Editor:—You have in your city an original story teller—a 
complete Minchhausen, who never falters or skips a word if likely 
to injure his story. He is, I believe, employed at the market 
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officially. When he “‘settles” with the “corporation,” he gives them 
the bulk and weight (cents) of his collections, and keeps the 
brighter portion (silver) for his services. 

I had returned from Phil. to New York, and stopped at the 
—— Hotel, about seven o'clock P. M. I was standing upon the 
steps of the hotel, conversing with the Landlord, surrounded by 
several “verdant” looking youths, who evidently were “just out 
of the bush,” when whom should we see approach, but C———, the 
genius of the market above referred to. I had not seen him for 
several weeks, and was cautioned by the Landlord not to 
recognize him, and we would have some fun. As soon as he was 
near enough, the Landlord accosted him with, “Ah! Mr. C—, 
when did you return from Rockaway?” 

“Just arrived, Sir.” 

“Any news?” 

“None of importance—caught a shark to-day!” 

“Ah! how long was it?” 

“Twenty-five feet, Sir!” 

“How much did it weigh?” 

“Eleven tons and a half!” 

By this time the listeners gathered close about C——, but not a 
smile was to be seen upon his countenance, or anything to denote 
that he was telling aught but the truth. 

“By the way, Major,” continued C——, “I forgot to tell you 
that we had found the N. Y. Brass Band. You recollect when I 
came up last week, I told you they took their instruments with 
them, and went out in a sail boat. The boat was seen to capsize, 
and they were supposed to be lost; but when we opened the 
shark we caught to-day, we found them all alive and hearty, their 
liquor bottle empty, and Peterson, the bugler, setting near the 
gills playing, ‘Come rest in this bosom!’ ”—New York Spirit of the 
Times, XVIII (March 13, 1848), 48. 
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America’s hardiest tall-tale perennial, the hunter’s shot that 
accounts for acres of game, dates in New York oral tradition back 
to the eigtheenth century, according to one Spirit correspondent. 


“TALL” SHOOTING 


Mr. Editor:—During the last summer season, my attention has 
often been attracted in the columns of the ‘‘Spirit,”” by some very 
extraordinary shooting at bear, deer, and the winged animals, and 
I determined that if superior shooting could be done by other 
sportsmen, to insert the same in the “Spirit.” 

My grandfather who lived at the old age of one hundred and 
fifteen died five years ago from a fracture on his head in upsetting 
a wagon. He was considered a man of truth and veracity, and he 
has often told me of his extraordinary shooting. Sometime 
between 1794 and 1800, when the Indians residing in Western 
New York used to go to Albany after their presents from Govern- 
ment, they were in the habit of taking their families with them, 
and consequently they had to subsist on game during their 
journies. 

On going down the Mohawk river, they camped one afternoon 
on its banks, for the purpose of getting game. My grandfather took 
his gun and marched into the forest; finding no game, he pro- 
ceeded back towards the river, and before reaching it, he saw a 
deer standing on the bank; he took deliberate aim, and shot him 
square through,—the deer ran a few yards and fell. Proceeding up 
to the place where the deer stood, he saw a fish floating down 
the river,—went into the water, secured the fish—being a large 
sturgeon with a ball hole through its head—and then proceeding 
to the opposite bank, he espied a fox dead with another ball hole 
through his body. His curiosity was then much excited, and know- 
ing that the ball had passed on he went in the directon of it. 
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Not far distant he saw two pigeons whose legs were caught in a 
limb; the ball had passed through the limb which the pigeons 
were on, split it, and caught them. It appearing that the ball had 
made farther progress, he went a short distance to a tree, and 
saw a yellow juice running down from a small hole—a ball hole— 
he put his finger to it, then to his tongue, and found that it was 
honey. The ball had stopped here. Thus this one ball killed a 
deer, sturgeon, fox, two pigeons, and found a bee-tree in the 
bargain. 

If any sportsmen can excel this in his exploits, or those of his 
ancestor’s, I will give up beat, and tell no more of my grandfather's 
shooting.—New York Spirit of the Times, II (July 3, 1841), 205. 
(From Buffalo.) 


Interleaved with hunting marvels in American fantasy are 
1eferences to odd and grotesque beasts, which were first described. 
by the overcredible traveler-naturalists in colonial times. ‘Twen- 
tieth-century bestiaries feature the sidehill gouger, a beast 
endowed by nature with two short legs that it might the more 
readily rotate around hills. But this York State yarn reveals 
knowledge of his existence a century ago. 


A MARVELLOUS HUNTING STORY 


Ampersand Pond, N. Y., August 20, 1856 

Dear ‘‘Spirit,’—On a granite bluff, still deeper in the wilder- 
ness, o’er-looking a lengthy marsh, may be seen the domicile of 
your humble servant, an uncouth yet comfortable fisherman’s 
cabin, with a magnificent prospect, made at this particular 
moment especially attractive by the gathering ‘shades of even.” 
The last rays of declining Sol gild the tops of the distant alders, 
which in a dense growth hedge in this Northern prairie, while 
through its centre, ever and anon, is seen the silvery thread-like 
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outlet of Ampersand, winding its way to the valley of the Saranac. 
In the dim perspective, softly stealing in for an evening prom- 
enade and refreshments, may be seen a splendid buck, none of 
your Bounding Bucks, my dear “Spirit,” no “counterfeit present- 
ment,” but a genuine specimen of the genus Cervus, accompan- 
ied by his Dulcinia Fanny, a timid-looking, confiding dependent, 
who cautiously follows her liege lord, nipping a head of wild 
oats, then listening with ears erect to the baying of an imaginary 
hound, while encircling them with playful antics, the juvenile 
member of this interesting family attracts the attention of his 
noble progenitor, now galloping about with the fleetness of the 
gazelle, then assuming a menacing attitude, as if to charge upon 
his venerable sire. 

My guide is prone to relate marvellous tales of ‘olden time,” 
to which I lend a listening ear at even, but woe is me, if I seem 
sceptical, for morbidly sensitive is he upon all points touching his 
veracity, a volume of oaths quickly following a doubting smile. 
Here is his last, verbatim: 

“Well, as I was saying, when we lived by Moose Pond Old 
Cutler and myself started one fine morning after deer; the dew 
was upon the grass, giving a good scent for the hounds, as we 
neared a fine trail that we had passed the night before to our 
lick on Burnt Hill. Then we parted, Heck and I; a truer dog 
than old Heck never run—not as fast as Range, but when he 
yelled, something was up, and bound to go to water. He never 
lied, and his hoot was the forerunner of death. Before he got 
caught in Harve’s trap, the game had to fly or be caught, in a 
mile race. That was too bad. You see he crossed a sable line, just 
as he watered a fine buck on the Racket, and leaped into an 
infernal bear-trap; you better believe my temper was riled when 
four days after I found that dog, thin as a shadow, fastened by 
the right fore paw in that cussed trap. Well, I let him out o’ that 
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quick, and that “gridiron” is done catching dogs, or sable either, 
in these diggings; set it for bull-heads in the bottom of Mud 
Pond, and never took the trouble to see what luck. ’ 
“But I forgot about that story. As I said before, Heck and ' - 
had reached the foot of Burnt Hill, when the old dog began t«* 
snuff, laid down, and wouldn't budge another inch; this was a 
habit of his, you couldn’t get him by a fresh scent no how. He 
never lied, so I knew there was something in the wind, and 
unloosed him; he gave one bound, then a terrible yell, and 
entered a thicket of white birch; such a crackling you never heard 
as was made when that varmint started from his cover! Now, 
don’t laugh; between you and I that was a critter as was a critter, 
something between a wolf and a deer, with a long bushy tail, no 
horns, and in color resembling Col. Baker’s mully cow. You see 
I was used to the woods, and thought I'd seen everything in ’em, 
but here was a specimen of antiquity for you, a real live specimen. 
Away they went around the hill; I made for the runway, thinking 
he would take to the water; had gone half over the hill, when 
I heard Heck bringing him round at the foot. Now this was 
contrary to any running I had seen in these parts, so ran back, 
and attempted to cut him off; but he had just passed; his track 
seemed mighty like a deer’s only the dew-claws were wider, and 
made deep holes in the earth, and I noticed that the lower hill 
tracks were the deepest; again started for the runway, certain he 
would have to leave this time, as Old Heck had got warmed up, 
and by his lip knew he was making good time. Then the thought 
struck me, may be the creeter will make another tack, so picked 
a clear place, where they had burnt a coal-pit years gone by, 
leaned my rifle against a sapling, took a piece from the ‘pig's tail, 
about the size of a butternut, just to steady my nerves, then 
listened; ‘twarnt long before Heck screamed way off to my left; 
looked to my cap, knew that all was right now, and calculated a 
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smart chance to knock him over. In the ‘twinkling of an eye,’ 
as Parson Smith says, heard the bushes crack, could see the tops 
of the little birches tremble, and he hove in sight. My rifle rang 
through the forest; as the smoke cleared away, discovered Old 
Heck had the varmint by the haunches; loaded again, for all 
good hunters go to their game prepared for a fight, then ‘tortled 
along’; when I reached him ‘twas all over; he was dead as a smelt. 
The ball had broke him down, and struck his heart. Well, you 
won't believe me, now, when I tell you that creeter had two 
short legs on one side, and two long ones on the other, but I’ll 
go with you to Squire Hitchcock’s and swear that every word I’m 
telling you is true. Never mind; fired two guns as a signal for 
Cutler, then sat down and ruminated. Here was luck for you! 
Here was a creeter that would tickle that showman in the city 
that I have heard tell of; I may disremember his name, but it 
was something like Darnem. Just then up came Cutler. ‘My God! 
Liars, what have you got here?’ says he. “There you are into me 
about a foot,’ said I. He pulled him over, looked at his two short 
legs on the up hill side, then his long legs. ‘Well,’ says he, ‘that is 
a Haggletopelter, made specially for running round side hills. 
Ah! yes,’ he continued, ‘this calls up recollections of my poor old 
father. He caught one on Round Hill, many years since. You 
see he was after blackberries, when he discovered this singular 
critter as he started from a thicket of dwarf pines, and gave chase, 
but found soon ’twas no use, as he kept round the hill ahead of 
him just in sight; but the old man knew too much for him. He 
turned round and headed him off, got his long legs on the up 
hill side, so the varmint rolled over, and he caught him; forget 
what become of him, I was so young at the time.’ ‘Elias, what 
became of yours?’ asked one. ‘Oh! we skinned him, as was going 
to the settlement with his hide next week on a speculation. Went 
to Racket Falls to catch some trout to take with me fresh the day 
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before; when I came home, found the skin missing; I’d hung it on 
a pole to dry; found a trail where it had been dragged to the 
woods and eaten by wolves; swore vengeance against the race 
ever since.’ ”’ Thus ended this marvelous tale.—New York Spirit of 
the Times, XXVI (Sept. 27, 1856), 392. 


As this bundle of narratives bears witness, East vied with 
West in nineteenth-century America in the production of journal- 
istic folklore. To New England as a lucrative source for early 
printed yarns should rightfully be added York State, possessing 
too its own community atmosphere and picaresque types. Too 
long has credit for the flavorsome yarn of yore gone to Kentucky, 
Tennessee, Arkansas, Missouri, Louisiana, Alabama, Mississippi, 
Texas; the Old Northeast deserves recognition with the Old 
Southwest. The frontier thesis of tall-story genesis can be laid to 
rest; the older states too have their back-country patches rife with 
hunting and fishing exploits; and in addition they have the sea- 
coast to provide salty sagas, and the big towns that attract the 
verdant countryman. In assessing the printed folklore deposits in 
regional America, let no one neglect the “free and independent 
State of New York.” 
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THE BALLAD OF THE BUTCHER BOY 
IN THE RAMAPO MOUNTAINS 


By ANNE LUTZ 


NCE THERE was in London a butcher boy who made 
love to a girl and left her, and she hanged herself. At 
least there is an English version of “The Butcher Boy” 
that begins: 
In London town where I did dwell, 
A butcher boy whom I knew well 
He courted all my life away, 
And now with me he will not stay. 


That was sung for me by an old lady, now over ninety, who 
learned it as a child in Birmingham, England. 

In Rockland County, New York, and in the adjacent part of 
New Jersey, most people claim that the faithless butcher boy lived 
in Jersey City.’ 

The first person to sing part of this ballad for me was old 
Maggie Gannon, housekeeper for Gill Pitt, on the mountain 
paralleling the Haverstraw Road near Ladentown, New York.* 
Her enunciation is poor, but her vigor and enthusiasm are 
amazing. This is what I got: 


A butcher boy in Jersey City 
And now with me he won't not stay. 


*[For further account of Maggie Gannon and Gill Pitt, see A. T. Shorey’s 
article, “Ma and Pa Pitt,” which follows this one.—EpiTor] 
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He silver will melt, he gold will fly; 
You'll be poor as I. 


Go dig my grave both wide and deep, 
Marble stones to my head and feet, 
To show this world I died for love.? 


With this for a beginning, I started to hunt for people who 
know folksongs in the area that may be roughly defined as the 
Ramapo Mountains and adjacent regions. Very soon I found that 
in this section “The Butcher Boy” was the best song to use for a 
feeler, whenever I began asking someone about old songs. More 
than twenty people have given me their versions, or at least frag- 
ments. People who do not know any other old folksongs remember 
this one. 

Most people seem to know the story as Maggie Gannon does; 
the butcher boy left the girl for another who had more money. 
Cal Conklin, itinerant handyman of the Tallman-Monsey-Laden- 
town section of Rockland County, wrote out the words of the 
song for me. The following is his version, with his own spelling 
and punctuation: 


In London City where I did Dwell 
A butcher Boy I loved so well 

He courted me my Life away. 

And with me then he would not stay 


There is a strange house in this town * 
Where he goe’s up an sits right down 
He takes another girl on his knee 

And tell her thing he would’nt tell me. 


I have to grieve I tell you why 

She has more gold & silver then I 
Her gold will milt & silver fly 

In time of need She'll be as poor as I 


You will notice that Cal said London City. About eight or © 
every ten people who have given me parts of this ballad begin it 


as follows: 


Another reason for the lover’s desertion may possibly be known 
to more people than have sung it for me. I heard it from a lady in 
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I went up stairs to go to bed 

And nothing to my mother said 

But Mother said your acting queer 
What is the trouble my daughter dear 


Oh Mother dear you need not know 
The pain and sorrow grive & woe 
Give me a chair and sit me down 
With pen and ink to write words down 


O dig my grave both wide & deep 
Place a marble stone at my head & feet 
Place upon my breast a snow white dove 
To show to the world that I died for love. 


When her father first came home 
Where is my daughter where has she gone 
He went up stairs and the door he broke 
And found her hanging into a rope 


He took his knive and cut her down 
And in her bosom these word he found 
A silly gril am I you know 

To hang my self for a butcher Boy. 


Must I be bound while he goes free 
Must I love a boy that dont love me. 
At last at last will never be 

Till oranges grow on apple tree’s. 


In Jersey City where I did dwell, 
A butcher boy I loved so well; 

He courted me my heart away, 
And now with me he will not stay. 
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THE BUTCHER BOY 


A. Transcribed by Doris Parvin from the singing of Mrs. G—— of Hillburn, N. Y. 


In Jer-sey Ci-ty where I did dwell A butch-er 
A i i 
— 
boy TI loved so well, He court-ed me my life a- 
oe 
way, And now with me he will not stay. 


B. Transcribed by Aletta Hopper from the singing of Mrs. J. Bulson, Stony Pt., N. Y. 


In Jer-sey Ci - ty wherelI did dwell, butch-er 
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Hillburn, New York, who first sent her small granddaughter to 
the kitchen to put the teakettle on the stove, then sang in a low 
voice: 


He courted me through rain and snow, 
"Twas when my apron string hung low; 
But now my apron’s to my chin, 

He passes by, but he never looks in.‘ 


This lady’s name I have promised not to mention, because her 
family and friends think that the old songs are bad; but in con- 
sidering the history of these songs, it is interesting to know some- 
thing of her background. Her family was part of that much 
misunderstood group of mixed Negro, Indian, and white ancestry 
west of the Houvenkopf, the mountain that is the western side of 
the pass through which the Ramapo River flows near Suffern. 
In the towns of this region, it is the custom to call all of those 
people Jackson-Whites. This lady firmly insists that her people 
were Negro and Indian; she uses the term Jackson-Whites for the 
white people along the mountains east of Suffern. 

However that may be, I wonder about the person who brought 
the apron string stanza to that part of the mountains. Might it 
have been one of those unfortunate Englishwomen who were 
brought to America by Jackson at the time of the Revolution? 
A similar stanza I got from the English lady from Birmingham, 
who says that she learned the song from one of the ‘not nice”’ 
children that she wasn’t supposed to be playing with. The Hill- 
burn lady is the only person born hereabouts who has sung that 
stanza for me. 

There is something, however, that makes me wonder whether 
some who sing only the gold and silver stanza may know the other 
one too. A couple of years after my friend from Hillburn first 
sang for me, she recalled some more about the butcher boy: 
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He has another; you know why— 
Because she has more gold than I; 

Her gold will melt and her silver will fly; 
And then she'll be as poor as 1.5 


Since she knows both reasons for the fellow’s treachery, perhaps 
others do too, but are self-conscious about singing the “not nice”’ 
version. 

None of my friends except the English lady have given me 
any definite idea of the age of the song.* Even more interesting to 
me than its age, however, is the fact that it is certainly a live folk- 
song today in this region so near New York City. I have heard it 
from a youngster of only thirteen or fourteen whose mother 
learned it, not from old-timers, but from other children playing 
on the streets of Jersey City itself, probably only about thirty 
years ago. 

The people who know such old songs as this are not all back 
in the hills. In fact, the people who have stayed back in the hills, 
in this section of the New York-New Jersey border country, seem 
for the most part to have memories in proportion to their ambi- 
tion—not very great. Gill Pitt, for example, can recall only a line 
or two here and there when prompted; his younger half-brother, 
Everett, who has moved from the hills to a small farm in the 
Saddle River valley down in Jersey, has sung more than fifty songs 
for me, including such old ones as “Hugh of Lincoln,” “Lamkin,” 
“The Farmer’s Curst Wife,” “Lord Beekman,” and “Lord Ran- 
dall.” 

The first that Everett Pitt sang for me was “The Butcher Boy 
from Jersey City.” Perhaps it is the nearness of the place that has 
made this particular ballad stick in the memories of so many 
people in this region. Jersey City is only about fifty miles from 
the farthest of these localities. Certainly, as far as my hunting has 
gone, Barbara Allen, Lord Randall, and Lord Lovell are charac- 
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ters by no means so well known to folks here as this nameless 
butcher boy. 


1 Scarborough heard this song in Virginia with Jersey City as the locality (4 
Song Catcher in Southern Mountains, p. 285), and Eddy reported it so from Ohio 
(Ballads and Songs from Ohio). Sandburg gives London City (The American 
Songbag, p. 324), as does Scarborough in versions A, B, G, and H (A Song 
Catcher in Southern Mountains). She also heard Johnson City (Version F) and 
New York City (Version C). In the Journal of the Folk-Song Society, Il (8), 
159, R. Vaughn Williams reports a version, among “Songs Collected from Essex,” 
that lays the scene in “Jessie's City.” 

2 This stanza, with variations, appears in many versions of this ballad and 
in quite unrelated songs. It occurs in the following from England: “The Bold 
Young Farmer,” Folk Songs from the Eastern Counties, p. 9; “I Wish My Baby 
It Was Born,” Journal of the Folk-Song Society, III (12), 188; “In Jessie’s City,” 
Journal of the Folk-Song Society, Il (8), 159; “Died for Love,” Journal of the 
Folk-Song Society, If (8), 158; “Died for Love,” English Traditional Songs and 
Carols, p. 92. ' 

From America we have it in “Sweet William,” in English Folk Songs from 
the Southern Appalachians, I, 84; and in Version D of “The Brisk Young Lover,” 
pp. 76 ff. of the same; in “London City” in The American Songbag, p. 324; in ver- 
sions B, C, D, and H of “The Butcher Boy” in A Song Catcher in Southern 
Mountains, pp. 284-288; in “The Sailor Boy,” in The Maine Woods Songster, 
p- 59; and in “There Is a Tavern in the Town,” in College Songs. 

3 Scarborough’s version B has “a strange home” (A Song Catcher in South- 
ern Mountains, pp. 28-30) . “The Brisk Young Lover” says simply “a house” (Eng- 
lish Folk Songs from the Southern Appalachians, Il, 76 ff.). In Folk Songs from 
the Eastern Counties, p. 9, the bold young farmer goes to an inn, as does the 
postman boy in “In Jessie's City,” in the Journal of the Folk-Song Society, I, 
(8), 159. Kidson’s “My True Love Once He Courted Me” (Traditional Tunes, 
p. 44) has him go to an alehouse. 

There is, of course, an obvious resemblance to the old “There Is a Tavern in 
the Town,” which was revived as a popular song a few years ago. In College Songs, 
published in 1890, this song is given with a footnote saying that it was copyrighted 
in 1883 by William H. Hills. 

4Scarborough gives a similar stanza in Version D of “The Butcher Boy” 
(A Song Catcher in Southern Mountains, pp. 285-286) and says that it is a bor- 
rowing from “Careless Love.” It appears in Downes and Siegmeister’s version of 
“Careless Love” (A Treasury of American Song, p. 254), but not in Sandburg’s 
version (The American Songbag, p. 21). Gardner and Chickering have an apron. 
stanza in their A version of “The Butcher Boy” (Ballads and Songs of Southern 
Michigan) . Sharp reports similar lines in “Every Night When the Sun Goes In” 
(English Folk Songs from the Southern Appalachians) . 

The idea of his having followed her through frosty weather shows up without 
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the apron lines in the English “My True Love Once He Courted Me” (Traditional 
Tunes, p. 44). It is combined with the money problem in Hudson's version of 
“The Butcher’s Boy” (Folksongs of Mississippi) . 

5 This wishful thinking about the melting of the other girl’s wealth is in ver- 
sions in various collections: English Folk Songs from the Southern Appalachians, Il, 
76 ff.; Folk Songs from the Eastern Counties, Book II of the Folk Songs of England 
series, p. 9; Traditional Tunes, p. 44; The American Songbag, p. 324; A Song 
Catcher in Southern Mountains, pp. 283, 285, 287; and Journal of the Folk-Song 
Society, I (8), 159. 

6 An article entitled “Traditional Texts and Tunes,” by Albert H. Tolman and 
Mary O. Eddy, in the Journal of American Folklore, XXXV, says: “A slip recently 
acquired by the Harvard College Library (no imprint) carries the date of the 
piece back to the eighteenth century.” 

Linscott says, in Folk Songs of Old New England, that “The Butcher Boy” is 
“said to have originated in Essex County, England. In its earlier form, it goes back 
to the seventeenth century.” 
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MA AND PA PITT 


By A. T. SHOREY 


OST PEOPLE have the idea that all the hillbillies live 
in the Kentucky mountains. Some New Yorkers will 
perhaps be surprised to know that their state has its 
quota. The writer knows of several small colonies that live very 
primitive lives in various parts of the state. Most of them are 
remnants of worn-out mining communities, or of communities 
that grew around tanning factories and lumber operations. They 
are not Indians but descendants of pure old Anglo-Saxon stock, 
living in log cabins or shacks as their ancestors lived 150 years ago. 

A very picturesque mountaineer couple long known to the 
writer came into the news last winter when State Police found 
Gilbert Pitt and his “housekeeper,” Margaret Gannon, nearly 
dead from cold and hunger in their small log cabin in the Ramapo 
Mountain section of Rockland County. They were removed to the 
hospital and later to the County Home. 

Before the Harriman State Park came into being, the wild 
Ramapo plateau—and it was wild—was dotted with the survivors 
of a long outmoded way of life, who lived along the Woodtown 
road, in File Factory Hollow, at the Old Dutch Doctors place and 
in scores of other locations with interesting names. These people 
gradually died out or were moved out till only a few survived, 
and finally Gill and Maggie, better known to Ramapo hikers and 
Boy Scouts as Ma and Pa Pitt, were the only permanent residents 
left. They have many friends among outdoor people. 

On July 4, 1946, after six months in the poorhouse, Pa and 
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Ma Pitt, ashamed and uneasy, decided that Independence Day was 
the day to return to their dilapidated mountain home. Gill, 81 
years old, and Maggie his mate, almost as old, departed surrepti- 
tiously, and there was nothing anyone could do about it. They 
would spend the summer in their old home anyway. 

These two old people—they might well be called ancient—lived 
in a small log cabin under the cliffs of Horsestable Mountain, one 
of the lookout spots of Claudius Smith, on the southern escarp- 
ment of the Ramapo Mountains, three-quarters of a mile from 
the state highway. From their front stoop they could see the tops 
of tall buildings in the big city to the south—a city they had 
never visited. 

For many years they had lived like the wild things around 
them, hand to mouth and with no thought of the morrow. They 
would hole up like woodchucks in winter and just eke out an 
existence. In the course of a few months Maggie would sprout a 
long curly crop of chin whiskers. Gill’s hair would grow long and 
protect his neck and ears. 

There were two cabins on this hillside estate—one for winter 
and one for summer. As a matter of fact they would occupy one 
cabin till it needed “fixin,’ when they would move to the other 
and effect repairs at leisure. There was no hurry in their lives. 
Both cabins were one-room affairs, each with tiny stove and a loft 
for sleeping. Bedding consisted of a mass of moth-eaten old 
woolens, the accumulation of years. The bed looked for all the 
world like a gigantic mouse’s nest. 

It was a surprising experience to walk up the wild ravine trail 
into their small clearing and see them for the first time. Gill Pitt 
is the tall lanky type of mountaineer with distinctive features 
which were a joy to hiking amateur photographers. He claimed to 
be descended from “Billy” (Sir William) Pitt, once Prime Minis- 
ter of Britain. Certainly Gill Pitt has features that bespeak 
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character and background. Margaret Gannon, his mate, shows a 
more hazy background, but her features are even more striking 
than Gill’s—long, narrow face, elongated chin, beaked nose, and 
piercing eyes. She is possibly connected with the so-called Jackson- 
Whites who squatted all over this area after the British army 
departed at the close of the Revolution. If so, she is of the aristoc- 
racy of the clan, for she “‘had no truck” with what she called “the 
trash living at Hillburn.” 

The Pitts are exceedingly individualistic and independent, 
with all the feuding characteristics of mountain people. More 
than once the writer has found Gill sitting on a stump by his 
cabin, peering down the trail with an old shotgun across his knee, 
“waiting for a two-legged skunk.” Before they became too 
enfeebled, they eked out a living, asking odds of no one. They 
scorned charity and uplifters who now and then tried to improve 
their lot by moving them to the County Home. 

Having lived by barter all their lives they suddenly found 
themselves rich when old-age pensions came their way. They had 
a primitive idea about money, their notion seemingly being that 
a dollar bill had legs and arms and would do all their chores. 
With old-age pensions they became capitalists; they made great 
plans for extensive cultivation of their acres; and they couldn't 
understand why “the lazy bums” in the valley wouldn't work for 
them. With the coming of riches they quit work, which was a pity. 

They were excellent basket makers, inheriting the art from 
their charcoal-burning ancestors who made a good living supply- 
ing charcoal to the many iron furnaces in the region. The large 
baskets, called Bockeys (the old Dutch word for basket), used for 
toting this charcoal, were, I believe, the forerunners of the present- 
day Adirondack pack basket. Gill Pitt made these baskets for 
hikers out of white oak splits. He disdained the black ash splits 
used by Indian basket makers. He had a spokeshave made by 
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himself for turning out these splits; this tool should have gone 
into a museum before it disintegrated. Their main source for 
barter was wooden spoons and scoops which they carved from 
basswood. They could dispose of all they made and were con- 
tinually urged to produce more. But their idea of production 
was the filling of day-by-day needs only. These spoons were used 
by powder companies in mixing their product and were far 
superior to any machine-made wooden spoons. At Pink Margoulis’ 
store in Ladentown these spoons were exchanged for groceries. 

They also did a small business in rattlesnakes—trying out the 
oil, selling the rattles for the children of other mountain people 
to wear around their necks as an antidote against fits, selling the 
skins for hatbands and belts. They made very efficient stiff brooms 
from maple saplings. They made maple sirup as the Indians did— 
using a diagonal axe gash with a birch drain into a pail to catch 
the sap; then they boiled the sap in an old iron kettle. They con- 
cocted their own medicines from herbs collected by Ma Pitt. She 
knew them all. Her most potent brew she called ‘“Youse-Ka-Youse.”” 
It was taken for all ailments, a medicine of last resort—and it 
seemed to work. 

A small garden was worked with a homemade plough, con- 
structed from a piece of stove iron and an oak stump. Pa guided 
and pushed while Ma acted as the horse. 

Some years ago uplifters from the valley decided the old 
couple were living in sin and made such a fuss that Gill built him- 
self a third cabin about the size and shape of a coffin, where, he 
told the writer, he “batched it” till he could get down to New City 
and procure a proper marriage certificate to hang on the wall for 
well-meaning snoopers to read. 

A New York City hiking club once decided to go philanthropic 
and filled their knapsacks with fancy canned goods in Suffern— 
stuff the Pitts had never seen or heard of before and wouldn't 
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think of eating. They accepted it gratefully, however. Several 
weeks later a hiker brought back the news that the Pitts had 
started a store and had a sign up “Groceries for Sale.” 

One early spring day many years ago, the writer found Gill 
laid up with a badly infected knee resulting from an axe cut. The 
old man would not have a doctor because he knew it would mean 
removal to the County Home, where he might be forced to spend 
the rest of his days. “I would rather die here than recover in the 
poorhouse,”’ said he. At some risk to all concerned the writer 
rendered first aid and by a miracle the infection was reduced. But 
he always felt that the old man’s blood was too thin to poison. 

It would now appear that this old couple have almost run their 
course, and it is doubtful if they will greet many more hikers 
who climb the Lone Pine trail. When they finally pass on to a 
happier hunting ground, how fine it would be for all the hiking 
clubs to contribute money so that Ma and Pa Pitt could be buried 
on their ancestral acre where they made a living “leaning on 
nobody.” Lucky for them they were just outside the Harriman 
State Park limits, safe from ‘‘improvements,” or they would have 
been removed long ago, as other mountain folk were. os 


THE WIZARD OF REMSEN 


By MILLARD F. ROBERTS 


[Readers of King Henry the Fourth, Part 1, will remember the Welshman, 
Owen Glendower, who believed that he could “call spirits from the vasty deep.” 
Such an one was Dr. Daniel Roberts of “Welsh Medicamentum” fame, who was 
born in Wales, studied at Lampeter, emigrated from Llaniestyn, Carnarvonshire, 
and died in Steuben, New York, on September 13, 1820, at the age of forty-five. 
In his admirable book called A Narrative History of Remsen, N. Y. (1914), the 
late Millard F. Roberts gives an account of the Welsh Wizard so entertaining that 
the Editor of the Quarterty has decided to print it verbatim. . . . Remsen and its 
region are well known as a center of Welsh immigration in New York State. 
According to a folk anecdote, a Welsh immigrant, upon approaching Manhattan’s 
skyline, asked, “What town is this?” “This is New York,” replied a sailor. “Ah,” 
said the Welshman, “if this is New York, what must Remsen be!”] 


THE ONE [story] that made the deepest impression on our 
juvenile mind and rendered us truly thankful that no man in 
these parts possessed such wonderful powers in our day ran some- 
thing like this: A number of truant boys, tempted by the fruit 
with which the doctor’s apple trees were loaded, stealthily crept 
into his orchard and helped themselves. While returning to the 
road with their plunder, and just in the act of climbing the fence, 
they glanced toward the house to see if they had been detected 
and beheld the doctor looking at them from a window. Imme- 
diately all were transfixed and remained in that condition, each 
with a leg on either side of the fence, until the doctor came to 
them with a reprimand followed by words of good advice, after 
which he released them from the spell and bade them go. 

The doctor’s brother, Robert Y Gof (Robert the Blacksmith), 
came to this country with him. He was a man of powerful physique 
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and a skilful veterinarian. Once he related the following circum- 
stance to a man well known to the writer, from whom we received 
the tale: The doctor requested his brother to accompany him to 
the barn one midnight, where by the light of a tallow candle, he 
drew a circle with chalk upon the barn floor, and both men stood 
within the circle thus drawn. The doctor then read some jargon 
from a book which he had brought with him, and immediately 
there came a sound as of falling hailstones upon the roof, and 
dark, shadowy objects appeared in the gloom all about them, 
though none ventured within the charmed circle where the two 
men stood. What mission the doctor dispatched these imps upon 
after summoning them to his presence, the brother failed to 
explain. Possibly he sent them to bail out his well with sieves, as 
was the case with one whom we have heard of, who, being a 
novice in the business, had acquiied the art of calling spirits into 
his presence but not the power to dismiss them. 

Another story related of the doctor is that, having occasion to 
visit a town in one of the counties north of us, he stopped for a 
night at a tavern where the accommodation afforded was decidedly 
bad and the price demanded in settlement excessively good. He 
paid without protest and, returning to the dining room then 
deserted, wrote with a piece of chalk a sentence upon the chimney 
above the mantel, and started on his journey, which was being 
made on foot. Presently, one of the maids entered the room, and 
seeing the chalked characters upon the chimney attempted to read 
them, when she immediately began involuntarily to dance. Her 
mistress soon appeared, and reading the sentence, likewise began 
to dance. At this stage the landlord, hearing the unusual racket 
and the wild ejaculations of the dancing pair, stepped into the 
room, and casting his eyes upon the mysterious marks, his heels 
also instantly began to clatter upon the bare sanded floor, in 
unison with those of his wife and servant. Being of a plethoric 
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temperament, his breath soon showed signs of failing; so, while 
a little of it yet remained, he made use of it to call his stableman, 
whom he besought as he valued his legs not to read the sentence 
upon the wall but to go with all possible speed after the man 
who had lodged with them and beg of him to return. The stable- 
man, mounting a horse, started in pursuit of the doctor, whom he 
soon overtook, and to whom he related how the devil had taken 
possession of his master’s household, stating that he had been 
sent to beg him to come back and release them from the power 
of his Satanic Majesty. The doctor quietly told him to return and 
simply erase the characters chalked upon the wall and all would 
be well; but to tell his master never again to charge so exorbitant 
a price for such poor accommodation as he had furnished him. 

Before 1820, in a log house on the hillside a little more than 
halfway between Remsen village and Capel Ucha’, and some 
sixty or hundred rods north of the road, there lived one Robert 
Jones (Y Bala). The family of Mr. Jones once placed on the grass 
near the house some fleeces of wool to bleach. When they arose on 
a morning, they discovered that two of the largest fleeces were miss- 
ing; and soon someone passing along the highway observed them 
spread over the tops of two large elm trees standing on each side 
of the road, in a direction about opposite Mr. Jones’s house. The 
fleeces were beyond regaining, so remained there until time and 
the elements removed them. By what agency they were carried to 
their lofty perches and with such nicety spread upon separate 
trees, was beyond the ability of anyone to explain; though Dr. 
Roberts was given the credit for bringing about the strange 
occurrence. 

There was one known to the community as “Black Sheriff,” 
who lived in a small house opposite “Store Felen,” on the north 
of the road leading to Sixty Acres. He was a lover of spirits of 
another sort than those Dr. Roberts was reputed to be familiar 
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with, and his house became infested by swarms of rats, said to 
have been directed to him by the doctor. Had the man seen 
snakes instead, as men of his habits sometimes do, no doubt the 
illusion would also have been attributed to the same agency. 

The doctor's wife once related the following circumstance to 
a lady whom we knew: On a certain day the doctor suggested to 
her that she prepare an early dinner, saying that a stated number 
of strangers—whom he described minutely, together with their 
horses and style of vehicle—were on their way from a distance to 
see him. These people, she said, whose coming he could not pos- 
sibly have had intimation of by any ordinary announcement or 
communication, arrived an hour or two later, as he had predicted, 
their appearance according perfectly with his description. 

It is told that a woman of a distant city, in indigent circum- 
stances and afflicted with an ailment that baffled the skill of 
physicians in her locality, was advised to see Dr. Roberts. By 
reason of her poverty, she was unable to make so extended a 
journey; but her friends and neighbors kindly made up a purse 
sufficient to defray the cost of the trip and to pay the doctor’s fee. 
All this was unknown to anyone here, but eventually the woman 
arrived in her husband’s care, having made the journey by wagon. 
After a course of treatment she began to improve and finally was 
considered cured. Then the couple secretly departed for their 
distant home, neglecting to compensate the doctor, or even to 
thank him for the service he had rendered them. However, not 
many weeks had elapsed before they again appeared at the doctor’s, 
the woman afflicted as before and soliciting his aid; but he quietly 
observed that if it were a permanent cure they expected him to 
perform, they had better pay him at least a portion of the money 
their friends had donated for the purpose. The delinquency was 
remedied, it is said, and a permanent cure effected. 

On one occasion an acquaintance called on him, reported the 
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loss of a set of double harness that had been stelen from his barn, 
and asked him to aid in its recovery. After giving attention to 
the man’s story, Dr. Roberts told him to return on a certain day 
and hour. Knowing fairly well who were the dissolute characters 
within a radius of several miles, the doctor notified each of these 
to be at his house at the hour of the appointment he had made 
for the man who had lost the harness. Upon their arrival they 
were all ushered into one room, when the doctor invited them to 
be seated, and explained his purpose in calling them there. “Mr. 
—— here” he said, “has lost a set of double harness, and one of 
you has stolen it. Now, when I count three, I want every one of 
you to stand up; and if the one who stole the harness stands up, 
he will immediately fall dead.” When he counted “One, two, 
three,” they all stood up but one. 

Here is another instance of the doctor's shrewdness in detecting 
the wrongdoer and compelling the thief to restore to the rightful 
owner what he had purloined: On an occasion when several men 
were in a room together waiting to interview the doctor, one of 
their number approached him with the statement that his watch 
had been stolen since he came into the house. The doctor told 
him he hardly thought it possible that any of those present could 
be guilty of such an act, for he knew them all; but the man per- 
sisted in his claim, insisting that he had taken the watch out of 
his pocket after coming into the house to ascertain the hour. As 
it was late afternoon in the season of short days, the doctor, by 
failing to wait upon them and otherwise filling in the time, 
detained them there until dusk, when he ordered candles 
brought in. 

Presently he called his son, William D., then a small lad, and 
instructed him to bring into the room a three-gallon iron pot that 
stood outside near the door, which Mrs. Roberts had used that 
day in steeping over a wood fire in the fireplace some herbs for 
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the doctor’s use in compounding his remedies. The pot was 
brought in and placed bottom upwards under the table. Then he 
quietly instructed the son to bring in a rooster from the barn, 
which he placed under the pot, all present marvelling greatly at 
the procedure. He then told them that a gentleman present had 
lost a watch since coming into the room, adding that he disliked 
to believe that any of their number could be guilty of so culpable 
an act as to steal it; but to satisfy the man who had lost the watch, 
as well as for his own satisfaction, he wished to determine whether 
it had been stolen in his house. He then put out the light of the 
candles, and requested them all to approach the table one by one, 
each to lay his right hand upon the upturned bottom of the pot, 
pressing the palm firmly against it, stating that if any one of them 
were guilty of having stolen the watch, the rooster would imme- 
diately crow when that man put his hand upon the pot. So in the 
dusky room they drew near the table, and reaching under it, 
pressed each a hand upon the kettle; but the rooster failed to 
crow. The doctor then relighted the candles, and passing to each 
of the men in turn asked to be permitted to examine each man’s 
hand—which he found covered with pot black; but finally he 
came to one upon whose hand there was no smut. To this one, 
looking him keenly in the eye, he held out his own hand, saying, 
“Give me the watch.” The man immediately took it from his 
pocket and handed it to the doctor. The culprit had feigned to do 
as the others had done, but being fearful that the rooster might 
crow if he laid his hand upon the pot, had very carefully avoided 
touching it, to his undoing. 

The doctor is said to have been a whole-souled, generous- 
hearted, charitable man, who did much in the way of medical 
_ service for which he received very little return. As a physician he 
was marvellously successful, his reputation extending to distant 
localities, especially to those districts peopled by his own country- 
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men; and patients came to him even from Vermont, and from 
many parts of Pennsylvania, for consultation and treatment. It is 
related that the highway on both sides, from his house to Ty Coch 
Corners, a quarter of a mile distant, was frequently lined with 
vehicles, so numerous were the calls on his skill made by people 
from distant places. Personally, he is described as a man of large 
frame who dressed in knee breeches and buckle shoes and was 
characterized by quaint sayings and a droll wit. On one occasion a 
Dr. —— of Trenton called on him, and, after the usual exchange 
of common civilities, observed: “They tell me, Dr. Roberts, that 
you almost raise the dead.” To which he gravely replied, “Well, 
they tell me that you do quite.” Dr. —— had been suspected at 
Trenton of robbing graves. Another brother practitioner once 
called, announcing that he had come to borrow the best book he 
had—a work ostensibly in the realm of medical science. Dr. 
Roberts retired to an adjoining room, presently returning with a 
copy of the Bible, which he placed in the hands of his caller. 

Dr. Roberts died September 13, 1820, aged forty-five years, 
only a little over two years after his arrival here from Wales. His 
death was a serious loss that was keenly felt, not only in the infant 
settlements within a radius of many miles, but in distant com- 
munities. For months after his death the afflicted from a distance 
would arrive here, only to learn of his decease. His widow con- 
tinued the doctor’s local practice quite successfully for many 
years and their son, William D. Roberts, showed much medical 
skill, though he never became a practicing physician. a 
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THE YORKER’S FOLKLORE CONTEST 


By MARY E. CUNNINGHAM 


INCE 1942 the New York State Historical Association has 
ublished The Yorker, a junior magazine appearing monthly 
from September to June each year as part of the Association’s 
program for the schools of the state. The magazine, though largely 
student written, features each month a single lead article by an 
adult authority on New York history and, each month since 
September, 1944, a folklore page, edited by Dr. Louis C. Jones 
and called “So They Tell Me.” From its inception, ‘So They Tell 
Me” has proved one of The Yorker's most popular features both 
with students and teachers. 

Each year of publication The Yorker conducts a state-wide 
contest cosponsored by a second organization besides the Historical 
Association. In 1943-1944, for example, Denoyer-Geppert, well 
known commercial map makers, sponsored a map contest. In 
1944-1945 the New York State Teachers Association, celebrating 
its centennial in 1945, sponsored an essay contest with a wide 
choice of topics having to do with education in New York a 
hundred years ago. Last fall conversations between Dr. Thomp- 
son, Dr. Jones, and Mr. Reynolds of New York Folklore Society 
and the writer, representing The Yorker, determined your Folk- 
lore Society officials to undertake for 1945-1946 the sponsorship 
through The Yorker of a folklore contest. Perhaps the motives 
which induced the Society officials to assume such sponsorship and 
the Yorker editor to urge it, deserve immediate consideration, but 
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for the moment let us postpone this discusson, substituting a brief 
review of the mechanics of a folklore contest. 

It speedily became apparent to those responsible that the 
management of a folklore contest was a ticklish proposition. By 
contrast, a map or essay contest had a beautiful simplicity. For 
them you need but list your topics, outline your rules, perhaps 
suggest references, and then sit back and wait for your entries— 
compact, manageable entries—to begin arriving. A folklore contest 
was quite another thing. It was obviously absurd to conduct a 
competition for the best single folklore item, be it ballad, tall tale, 
ghost story, child rhyme, or bit of weather lore. No, the contest 
must be for the best folklore collection. But the individual child 
in our busy American school is rare indeed who has the time, if 
by some miracle he has the talent, to maintain his personal folk- 
lore archives. The contest, then, must clearly be not only for the 
best collection but for the best collection kept either by an entire 
school or a class, club, or other organized unit within a school. 

This was not, of course, a factor entirely without advantage. 
Folklore comes into being, grows, and circulates not in the attic 
of the solitary genius but at the hearthstone, in the market place. 
Folklore is of the “folk,” all the folk. Gathering folklore, too, 
could well be a co-operative venture. But schools differ widely as 
to size, population of community served, racial composition of that 
community. How to weigh these factors fairly posed a neat prob- 
lem in judging. The sheer physical problem of assessing the entries 
loomed. Must the entire bulk of material be shipped from judge 
to judge? Must each of the latter be asked to wade through collec- 
tion after collection? Surely a harsh return for generosity in 
consenting to judge. Finally, the matter of prizes was to be con- 
sidered. It is comparatively easy to pick an award for an individ- 
ual child. He can take his prize home in his pocket or under his 
arm. But what sort of prizes does one give a school, a class, or a 
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club? It must be something that an entire group can use, can 
enjoy together, something that can be kept in a school and from 
which new classes coming in may benefit. 

Weighing these various factors, Dr. Jones and the Yorker editor 
briefed out an announcement of the contest, first carried in the 
December, 1945, issue of the magazine. A reprint of this an- 
nouncement was struck off and sent to the schools of the state not 
already Yorker subscribers. Rules 1, 2, and 5 set the stage: 


1. The contest will be open to any New York State school, either 
senior or junior high, and to any class or other organized unit (such 
as a club, a New York State Historical Association junior chapter, or 
the like) within a particular school. 

2. Awards will go to those classes, groups, or clubs which make the 
best collection of New York State folklore and organize this collection 
most competently for use by others. In judging, songs, stories, proverbs, 
customs, beliefs, superstitions, etc., current in New York State today, 
not previously appearing in print, will be regarded as folklore. 
Material need not necessarily be of New York State origin but may 
be incorporated in the New York tradition by immigrant groups. 

5. Final selection will be based on the following points: ability to 
recognize folklore material, percentage of students in the group 
participating, degree to which the folklore resources of the com- 
munity have been utilized, range and variety of the material collected, 
neatness, clarity, and general usability of the collection and use which 
the school and community have made of the material. 


Another rule specified that the teacher-sponsor of an inter- 
ested group should write the Yorker editor requesting a booklet 
of suggestions useful to the amateur collector. Parenthetically, it 
may be said that this booklet, prepared by Dr. Jones and used as 
the basis for his “A Student Guide to Collecting Folklore” printed 
in the May, 1946, number of New York FOLKLORE QUARTERLY, 
brought high praise from the contest competitors for its compre- 
hensiveness and utility. As readers of that issue of FOLKLORE 
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QuaRTERLY will recall, it included brief sections on ‘““Why Collect 
Folklore,” ““What to Look For,” ‘““From Whom to Collect,” ‘“‘How 
to Collect,” and “Setting Up the Collection,” and had an import- 
ant classification of folklore into seven broad catagories: childlore, 
folksay, folkways and customs, individuals and communities, 
narratives and folk history, supernatural, and songs. 

Three months after the announcement of the contest, the list 
of those requesting this booklet of suggestions was used as the 
basis for circulation of a questionnaire aimed at bringing from 
each entrant such data as: number of collectors participating, 
number of informants, number of items in the collection—if the 
suggested classification was used, the number of items in each 
category; if another classification had been adopted, a brief descrip- 
tion of this was requested—size of the school, population of the 
community served by the school, its approximate racial pattern, 
community or school use of the material collected, how long folk- 
lore collecting had gone on in the school and whether it would 
be continued and, finally, a brief statement of why the teacher- 
sponsor believed the collection merited further consideration. 
This questionnaire was to be returned April 15, four months from 
the initial announcement of the contest. The directors of the 
contest were not unaware of the dangers of using such a ques- 
tionnaire, the most obvious being that it set a premium on the 
fluency of the sponsor who could make out the best case for her 
entry. On the other hand, it seemed a not unlikely assumption 
that the sponsor who would show an understanding of folklore 
collecting, its objectives and techniques, sufficient to convince the 
judges would also be the sponsor who would lead her group in 
the assembling of a worthy collection. 

Using this preliminary questionnaire, sixteen entrants (there 
were to be eight prizes) were requested to send their archives to 
Cooperstown for further sifting by the Yorker editor. Of these 
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sixteen, eight were chosen for final consideration. For the ultimate 
decision an outstanding panel of judges had been persuaded to 
serve. Besides Dr. Thompson and Dr. Jones, the committee con- 
sisted of Mrs. Ruth Evans Babcock, School Library Supervisor 
in the State Education Department, Albany; Miss Edith Cutting. 
faculty member of the DeRuyter Central School, DeRuyter, a 
founding member of the New York Folklore Society and author 
of Lore of an Adirondack County; and Walter D. Edmonds, Boon- 
ville, author of Drums Along the Mohawk, Erie Water, Rome 
Haul and numerous other works as popular as they are skilful in 
their use of York State lore and history. 

In the meantime the matter of prizes had been settled. The 


Informative Classroom Picture Publishers, Grand Rapids, Michi-— 


gan, had generouslv consented to donate as first prize a set of their 
Complete Picture Reference Library, consisting of nineteen units 
of pictorial teaching material in their own filing cabinet. Second 
prize would be an album of fifteen double-face records from the 
Archive of American Folk Song, Library of Congress; third prize 
a complete set of the nine colorful Romance Maps of New York 
State issued by the State Historical Association; and prizes four 
to eight would each be a year’s subscription to NEw York FoLk- 
LORE QUARTERLY. 

What response did the contest elicit? Figures are often interest- 
ing. The sixteen entrants selected for preliminary judgment rep- 
resented schools serving an approximate population of 192,300 
Yorkers. In these schools 408 collectors secured material from 542 
informants. A total of 1,412 items was assembled by these sixteen 
schools and, since all used the suggested classification system, the 
items subdivided as follows: childlore, 354; folksay, 266; folk- 
ways and customs, 345; individuals and communities, 117; narra- 
tives and folk history, 155; supernatural, 131; and songs, 48. 
Although childlore predominated in number of items entered, 
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with folkways and customs a close second, narratives and folk 
history were named as the class they considered richest by the 
greatest number of sponsors, three electing this class while two 
chose each of the following classes: folkways and customs, super- 
natural, and individuals and communities. Five of the top sixteen 
did not venture an opinion on this subject. One particularly 
imaginative and nimble-minded group distinguished themselves 
by appreciating that folk art is an integral part of folklore and 
assembled a fascinating collection of quilt patterns. Four of our 
judges gave special commendation to this venture. 

Of the sixteen ranking entries thirteen teachers had begun the 
collecting as a direct result of the contest. One had been collecting 
as far back as 1942, and two had begun collecting in 1945. Four- 
teen planned to continue collecting in other years. One acknowl- 
edged the vagaries of chance by admitting that “‘possibly” her 
group would do so, while the sixteenth was retiring from teaching 
but hoped she had convinced her successor to forward the good 
cause. 

English, Irish, Polish, Italian, and German were listed as the 
dominant racial strains in the communities of the sixteen com- 
petitors, with Dutch components named three times and French 
twice. In this instance it should be noted that “Polish” is to many 
people a generic term covering all the Slavic peoples. 

As to utilization of the material assembled, every entrant men- 
tioned that a copy of the collection was being deposited either in 
the school or junior historical society library. Several noted that 
a copy had been placed in the community public library or filed 
with the local historian. Excerpts from the various collections 
formed the bases of classroom papers, were featured in Yorker 
club meetings, school assemblies, and Parents’ Nights, were incor- 
porated in school pageants and plays, and were written up in 
school or local papers. 
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On June 11 the panel of judges listed above began final judg- 
ing, and the results of the contest were announced at the annual 
meeting of New York Folklore Society. First prize went to Albany 
High School Annex, Miss Eugenia L. Millard, sponsor; second, 
Parley Coburn School, Elmira, Miss Loretta E. Klee, sponsor; 
third, George Washington Junior High School, Endicott, Miss Inez 
Miller, sponsor; fourth, Elizabethtown and Lewis Central School, 
Miss Helen A. Arthur, sponsor; fifth, Martinsburg District No. 2 
School, Mrs. Charles W. Rich, sponsor; sixth, Columbia High 
School, East Greenbush, Miss E. Helen Gardner, sponsor; seventh, 
Lisbon High School, Miss Rachel Dandy, sponsor; and eighth, 
Dolgeville Central School, Mrs. Lorenz Franz, sponsor. 

As we who were concerned with the contest review it, does it 
seem worth doing? Eminently so. For the New York State Histori- 
cal Association and The Yorker, the venture forwarded various 
values. The Association’s junior program is concerned with enrich- 
ing the student’s understanding of his York State community. 
Surely such understanding cannot be built without an experience 
of the unwritten history that is folklore. It profits our boys and 
girls little to know only what their ancestors did if they have no 
insight into what manner of men they were. There is no surer 
source for this insight than a fund of information on the daily 
life of the folk of old York State, their songs and stories, customs, 
taboos, recipes, weather lore, folk medicine, folk art. 

But the historian uses folklore not only to enrich factual 
history but actually to correct it. The more sophisticated he grows, 
the more aware the historian becomes that his sources, even his 
secondary sources, are the production of the literate, and the 
literate in any culture has always been the minority. The histor- 
ian cannot ignore the inarticulate or semiarticulate mass which 
constitutes the great majority. Often their culture pattern is quite 
different from that of the smaller group who have ventured to 
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speak for them. Nor can the historian overlook the processes by 
which the mass influences the elite who write the record. He must 
not be content to go on interpreting the past only from the evi- 
dence of official records and pronouncements. We know much 
about our rulers of bygone days, something of our artists and 
thinkers, little or nothing of the backdrop against which these star 
performers played their parts. Through the folklore of the past, 
surviving in the folklore of the present, we can do much to recon- 
struct this backdrop. 

Moreover there is the question of motivation. The material 
with which we historians must deal is often weighty, some- 
times too weighty for seventh graders. But there is nothing dull 
about folklore; it is the very stuff of life itself. Using the special 
interest appeal of folklore we may rouse the student’s consciousness 
of his community heritage. His appetite stimulated by such an 
entree, he is ready for the more solid fare of history. 

Again, one of the principal objectives of any social-studies 
course worth its salt is to bring our children to understand and 
appreciate the contributions of the varied racial strains that make 
up York State and all these forty-eight states. In this battle for 
racial tolerance folklore is a powerful weapon. One teacher in 
cosmopolitan New York put the case with special perceptiveness: 


As to racial background, the children in our classes fall into three 
roughly equal parts: (1) children of Italian-born parents; (2) children 
of Russian or Central European Jews; (3) children of second or third 
generation English-German-Irish Americans. The racial differences 
are accentuated by strong religious and political divergences. In such 
a field there is a rich mine of folklore; but it is difficult to get at it 
without careful preparation, because the children don’t want to let 
cown their defenses (psychologically speaking) , and because there is a 
prevailing opinion, which you must have encountered elsewhere, that 
folklore is a concomitant of intellectual backwardness. . . . 

One of the good things about this sort of study is that it gives the 
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younger generation a new interest in and a more tolerant attitude 
toward their own forbears. People of socially acceptable ancestry some- 
times fail to realize how hard it is, even in America, to be born of 
parents whose way of life is off the general pattern. The movement 
you are sponsoring has.tremendous and terribly needed implications 
for good. 


I know, however, that the readers of FOLKLORE QUARTERLY are 
interested not so much in what the folklore contest did for the 
New York State Historical Association as what it did for the New 
York Folklore Society. First of all, of course, it introduced a new 
public, the junior members of the State Historical Association, to 
the joys of folklore collecting. Remember that of the top sixteen 
entries, thirteen teachers were new to collecting; of the top sixteen 
fourteen planned to go on collecting. Remember the essays, 
pageants, plays, squibs in school or local papers, assembly pro- 
grams, and the like built on folklore. Finally, remember the 
192,000 Yorkers served by these sixteen schools. Surely a sizable 
slice of this group was affected, directly or indirectly, by the doings 
of their school. There are few more genuine concerns for the aver- 
age adult than what concerns son Johnny or daughter Jane. 
Lastly, mark it on the credit side that not only has a new public 
been introduced to collecting, but it has been given a firm ground- 
ing in the approved techniques of such collecting. 

Consider, too, the wealth of material unearthed—1,412 items. 
Undoubtedly there is much overlapping among these items, much 
inequality of material, but something that is new, something that 
is valuable has been caught on the wing, has been given the 
permanence of a library file. Moreover, by presenting a bulk of 
popular material the young contestants force the folklorist to face 
a problem he often tries to side-step. One judge summarized the 
problem by saying that he was interested “though a little dubious 
about them as legitimate material in new superstitions: Lucky 
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Strike packets to wish on, Pop-eye cars, etc.” He excused himself 
for this interest on the grounds that he was not a professional folk- 
lorist, but in confessing interest he showed himself more cognizant 
of what constitutes real folklore than many a professional. Though 
the orthodox might advance a finespun argument to distinguish 
the “popular” from the “folk,” the genuine folklorist is on guard 
against rejecting new folk creations simply because they come 
dressed in the latest style. By collecting a body of the folklore that 
is no less folklore because it is as up-to-date as the atomic bomb, 
our young folklorists have done a real service. 

The folklore contest has, however, achieved worthier results 
for folklorists than those yet cited. Like historians, folklorists are 
not always perfect. They are overinclined to seek the literary 
values of folklore, to assemble folklore material for its own sake, 
to abstract it from the culture it reflects. The folklorist empha- 
sizes the aesthetic, not the cultural. He tends to view his folkways 
as fixed at a certain moment of time, static, without a sense of de- 
velopment. He is prone to exaggerate the uniqueness of his ma- 
terial, failing to see in its diversity only the richness of one homo- 
geneous culture pattern. 

So dealt with, folklore loses its prime value. Folkways are signi- 
ficant only as part of the larger matrix in which they develop. By 
introducing our young people to folklore in this way, by showing 
them the constant interplay between the fact of history and its con- 
comitant of folklore, by illuminating one with the other, a little 
beginning has been made in their minds for the proper under- 
standing of folklore. Perhaps some of their fellow folklorists of 
older growth may catch the contagion. = 
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WHY “DOODLETOWN’? 


By J. C. Storms 


Hk AUGUST, 1945, issue of the NEw York FOLKLORE 

QuaARTERLY printed an interesting article on ‘Strange 

Names of School Districts” in New York State. Among 
those listed was Doodletown. No theory was advanced as to how 
this place received its name. If no explanation has been pub- 
lished, I submit the following, which was obtained after consider- 
able interviewing. 

Doodletown consists of a mere handful of neat houses tucked 
away in a fold of the Ramapo Mountains, off the main beaten 
track of travel, removed from railroad or river. It has a church 
and a schoolhouse. There are no industries. Several persons living 
not ten miles distant told me that they had never heard of the 
place and intimated that I was trying to perpetrate some feeble 
joke by my questioning. 

The hamlet lies at the foot of Dunderberg Mountain and in 
Revolutionary days was in direct course of the messengers who 
traveled from King’s Ferry (now Stony Point) to Morristown, 
carrying word to and from the American army. Since that time 
Doodletown has in the main dropped out of sight, except on the 
official list of school districts. 

One explanation for the name is that when the British army 
marched over the mountain and conquered Forts Clinton and 
Montgomery the army’s band struck up “Yankee Doodle,” in 
derision of the Continentals. It is more reasonable to imagine 
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some lone American, or a smali group of patriots, playing the 
piece as they made their escape through the devious mountain 
trails that they knew and could follow without fear of capture— 
to voice their defiance of a superior force, yet unconquered. 

A more reasonable explanation is that one of the British regi- 
ments had a Scotch bagpipe band, and when the arduous trip 
over the mountain brought the army to this pleasant little valley, 
hemmed in by forests and hills on all sides, it seemed a veritable 
oasis. Here the soldiers stopped to rest and refresh themselves. 
Then the pipers took over, and strode back and forth, entertain- 
ing their comrades with their typical music. (I use that term 
“music” on the strength of Mrs. MacGillicuddy’s definition of 
heaven, which to her mind meant having twenty-four pipers in 
her back parlor, all a-playin’ their pipes at the same time an’ each 
one a-playin’ a different tune.) 

A common name for the bagpipe is a “doodle-sack,” and play- 
ing on one is said to be “doodling.” It does not require a great 
stretch of imagination to understand how this place came to be 
referred to as that where the foreigners “doodled.” Then, natur- 
ally, followed Doodletown.' 


1 There is an interesting chapter on Doodletown with observations on the name 
to be found in a book reviewed in this Quaxrerty, II (1946), 77: In the Hudson 
Highlands (New York: Appalachian Mountain Club, 1945). It is noted there that 
in General Clinton’s report to Washington on the loss of Forts Clinton and Mont- 
gomery he mentions “the place called Doodletown,” indicating that the name was 
established by Revolutionary times.—Epiror. # 


SEUMAS O'CONNOR'S BAGPIPES 


CoLLecrep By LAURA M. WAFFNER 
From MRS. LUCINDA McNIGHT ROUSE 


ID YE EVER hear about Seumas O'Connor and his new 

set of bagpipes? No? Well, then this is no fairy tale, 

mind ye, it’s the truth so it is, for my Mother told it, 
and she never was one for lyin’. ... 

Seumas was in great demand at wakes an weddin’s, for he 
could play jigs and reels like no one else in Ireland. So this night 
I'm tellin’ about he was down to Old McGinty’s wake, and had 
to be lavin’ soon after midnight, seein’ as how he had to be to a 
weddin’ the next mornin’ airly. 

Halfway ‘long the road home, he was takin with a spell of 
drowsiness. This was queer, for he had had twelve tumblers of 
stout to kape himself awake and so he sat down by a hedge and 
started to play the pipes. This would surely kape him awake. 

Byme-by he heard a troop of horsemen comin’ real close, and 
when they reached him, they reached down, plucked him by the 
back of the neck, pipes and all, and rode away faster than the 
March wind, and him a hangin’ on for dear life. 

The next thing he knew, there he was right in the midst of a 
crowd of people in the O’Donahue Castle. Such a fine party they 
were havin’ with the Prince and the Lord of the Castle, abeggin’ 
him to play his pipes for the folks. This he did, and someone 
always giving him a wee drop every now and then. 

The old harper that was in the corner steps up to Seumas and 
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dares him to a contest. The harper played first, but when Seumas 
put forth his best foot on those pipes, he bate the harper all to 
smithereens. The harper was that made that he slit the pipes on 
Seumas. And Seumas bein’ that mad, he hits the harper over the 
head and knocks him out cold. 

When the Prince found out about this, he was so upset at 
Seumas’s inisfortune that he immediately sent and had a new set 
of pipes presented to him. Then he bade Seumas be on his way in 
a hurry, as the old harper had come to and was roundin’ up his 
cronies for a regular free-for-all. 

Then Seumas ran out of the house, made a spring and flew 
right through the air, he havin’ to make a little prayer to the 
fairies first. There was a stingin’ of the wind in his ears, a rushin’ 
of water over his head, and a loud shouting. He comes to, finds 
his wife Bridget clouting him over the head, after having doused 
him with a whole pail of water. Yes sir, there he was right there 
near the hedge where he had been playin’ the pipes when the 
horsemen picked him up. 

His story went far and wide, but never a one in the county 
disbelieved it, on account of his havin’ them bran’ new set of 
pipes, that no one but the likes of a Prince could afford to buy in 
that part of Ireland. oa 
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CITY BILLET 


FOLKLORE NEWS AND NOTES FROM NEW YORK CITY 


By ELAINE LAMBERT LEWIS 


MAYBE it’s time to say again that “City Billet” started out as a 
play on the term city-billy (as versus hill-billy), and that its pur- 
pose is to serve as a clearing-center for news of radio, records, 
concerts, nightclubs, books, gossip, meetings—in short, the welter 
of folklore activities of New York city-billies. Send in your info! 
Our feverish style is just a bluff; underneath is a horrid conscien- 
tiousness. You'll see. . . 


ODDS AND ENDS: Best folklore reading in a long time are 
mimeographed notes from the Folklore Institute at Indiana Uni- 
versity this summer. In outline form and not for publication, 
they convey much of the stimulus of the eight weeks in Bloom- 
ington directed by Stith Thompson, assisted by Wayland Hand 

. . and the latest news is that Dr. Thompson and family will 
head for Venezuela in February to organize folklore study there. 
. .. Richard Dorson writes in about his current program, which 
includes directing the Michigan State College Folklore Archives 
and broadcasting over WKAR, East Lansing, Sundays at 2:30 
p- m., a series called “Michigan Folklore,” based on his own col- 
lecting experiences. . . Margot Mayo’s holiday party was on De- 
cember 29 this year—friends of the American Square Dance 
Group met to dance, sing, and have fun. Margot and the Group 
are busy broadcasting (WYNC) and recording (Keynote). . . 
Marais and Miranda singing for the President at the Press Club 
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dinner. . . Sorcha ni Ghuairim here from Trinity College, Dub- 
lin, on the radio with The O’Beirne in “Folksongs for the 
Seven Million,” singing Gaelic songs almost entirely lost in Ire- 
land, and songs in English that were a dead-spit for our Appala- 
chian ballads . . . and Samuel Gallant and the Erasmus Hall High 
School Folklore Club earlier in the series singing French-Ameri- 
can songs... which brings to mind Folk Songs of Old Vincennes, 
one of the folklore musts. Collected in Indiana, arranged for 
piano, annotated by Carriére—these songs are a source for French- 
Canadian material (settlers of Vincennes came from Canada) 
not available elsewhere. Apply to the editor, Cecilia Berry, Vin- 
cennes, for copies ($2.00). . . Visit from Constance Ehrenfried 
of Boston, sent to us by Rae Korson of the Library of Congress 
for data on how to manage a folklore radio program. Seems as if 
Harvard radio people thought no folksong series could go on 
longer than three months—would run out of material. We didn’t 
know we were hanging up a record by entering our fifth year. 
(For the benefit of the uninitiated, ‘“we’’ are The O’Beirne and 
myself, and our radio program is “Folksongs for the Seven Mil- 
lion,”” WYNC, Friday nights at 8:15, 830 on the dial.) 


RECORDS: Phonograph companies, having just discovered the 
word “folklore,” are using it with happy abandon, confusing the 
innocent and certainly making life complicated for discographers. 
You lucky folks who do not wade through record news may be 
interested to learn that Victor has discontinued “Old Familiar 
Music” and “Race Records” in favor of five different category 
titles, to wit: Country Music, Western Music, Rhythm, Blues, 
and Spirituals—while Columbia hails as “favorite Folk Song stand- 
ards” items by Gene Autry and Al Dexter, and talks about 
“original folk song compositions.” E.g., Columbia’s “western folk 
song department” won first place in the juke-box poll for the best 
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1946 western folk song. It was Dexter's ‘Guitar Polka.” . . . Far 
be it from me to pronounce (here) on what is and isn’t folk music, 
but for practical reasons let’s in this issue eschew westerns, boogie- 
woogie, new jazz, folk suites, and other sundries, which in a leaner 
season we might throw in, and get on now with only the most 
obvious of the current listings. Because several of you have written 
that you order through these columns, I'll include prices when- 
ever possible. . .. Decca: Marais and Miranda, Songs of the South 
African Veld, vol. I. Album A-471, $5.25. Contents: “Old Johnnie 
Goggabie,” ““Wanderer’s Song,” “Come Walk with Me Tonight’; 
“Pretty Kitty,” “Auntie Mina’s Cooking the Sirup”; “When Will 
We Be Married, Gertjie,” “Sugarbush,” “Capetown Girls”; “Zula 
Warrior,” “Pity the Poor Patat”; “If Maria Married Me,” “Ma 
Says Pa Says’; “Jan Pieriewiet,” ““There Comes Alibama,” “Train 
to Kimberley.” (“When Will We Be Married, Gertjie” starts out 
the same as “Just Before the Battle, Mother’’—Marais thinks the 
air must have been brought to South Africa by goldminers from 
the States.) . . Josh White, Ballads and Blues (A-447, $3.75), has 
“I Gave My Love a Cherry,” “Lass With the Delicate Air’; “Evil 
Hearted Man,” “Nobody Knows You When You Are Down and 
Out”; “Frankie and Johnny,” “John Henry”; “Sometime,” 
“Strange Fruit.” Josh has his own way with songs; his “Lass with 
the Delicate Air,” for instance, is more closely related to the “Boll 
Weevil Blues” sung by Vera Hall (Library of Congress, Album 
IV) than to the traditional piece—and completely delightful. . . 
Decca also lists record 50003, a Christmas dance and carol from 
Puerto Rico sung by Juanito Sanabria, and 25020, Bing Crosby 
with “Clementine” and “The Old Oaken Bucket”. . . On the 
Latin-American side, Victor follows up with record 25-0075, 
Henri René and Orchestra doing “Mexican Hat Dance,” and 
26-9004, the Trio Vegabajeno singing ‘““The Farmer Boy’s Love”. 
. . , Los Tres Vaqueros present an “authentic Lower California 
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folk dance,” “La Bamba,” Victor record 70-7249 . . . also, in the 
Children’s Department, two folk tales from East o’ the Sun and 
West o’ the Moon told by Gudrun Thorne-Thomsen, set Y-321; 
Y-6, Snow White; and Y-305, Singing Games, by Madge Tucker 
and the Children Next Door . . . and to wind up Victor, a very 
fat album of Christmas Hymns and Carols, M-1077, by Robert 
Shaw and RCA Victor Chorale, $4.85, containing “I Wonder as 
I Wander,” “Coventry Carol,” ‘“Wassail Song,” and 20 other of 
the usual. . . There are more children’s items, useful, I suppose, 
for nursery rhyme illustration, in Columbia’s Nursery Songs, vol. 
I by Gene Kelly: ‘Jack and Jill,” “London Bridge,” “Pop Goes 
the Weasel,” and so forth. . . They also have tales: Jack and the 
Beanstalk, J-MJ-31; Cinderella, ]-MJ-32; Puss in Boots, ]-MJ-33; 
and Peter Rabbit, |-MJ-30, with original music by Herbert Hauf- 
recht. . . Disc releases are almost all folklore essentials. To take up 
where we left off, Lord Invader and Macbeth have done Calypso, 
vol. 2, album 628, $3.15, including “Donkey Wants Water,” 
“Matilda,” “Dorothy,” “Out the Fire”; “Small Island,” “Sly 
Mongoose.” Full texts, notes by Fred Ramsey, standard songs. . . 
By the way, how did Lord Invader (Rubert Grant) make out 
with his lawsuit over “Rum and Coca Cola’? . . . Elie Siegmeister 
has composed an album called American Legends, Disc 655: 
“Johnny Appleseed,” “Lincoln Penny,” “Nancy Hanks,” “Lazy 
Afternoon,” “John Reed,” “Paul Bunyan’. . . Beatrice Landeck 
supervises three sets of Songs to Grow On: Nursery Days, written 
and sung by Woody Guthrie, 605; School Days, by Lead Belly, 
Cisco Huston and Charity Bailey, 604; Work Songs by Pete See- 
ger, Huston and Bailey, 603. $3.15 each . . . and one more Disc 
album, John Jacob Niles’s Seven Joys of Mary, 732, $3.93. Con- 
tents: title song; ‘““The Lyttle Lyking,” “Matthew, Mark, Luke, 
and John,” “I Wonder as I Wander’; “Carol of the Birds,” “Carol 
of the Angels” . . . Keynote has issued Tom Glazer’s Olden Songs, 
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album K-131: “Twelve Days of Christmas,” “Sheeling Song (Mo 
Mary)”; “Hush Little Baby,” “Sixteen Come Sunday,” “Green- 
sleeves,” “Waly Waly”; “Go Way from My Window,” “Uncle 
Reuben,” “Blow the Candles Out” . . . Sonora lists Country 
Dances called by Ed Durlacher with music by the Top Hands 
(MS-479), and Kenneth Spencer’s American Spirituals, MS-478, 
containing all the good old titles like “Little David,” “City Called 
Heaven,” “Water Boy,” “Deep River,” which are somehow hard 
to locate when you want ’em. 


BOOKS: John Tasker Howard’s new edition of Our American 
Music (Crowell) hits 840 pages, remains the work in its field, 
invaluable for reference use. Sections dealing with folklore are 
among those amplified; for example, singing families and min- 
strel songs are treated with much more detail than previously. 
But the chapter on “Our Folk Music’ is still stingy and cau- 
tious. . . Ed Durlacher, one of the most popular square dance 
callers (see RECORDS section), has done a very attractive collec- 
tion for Devin-Adair called The Play-Party Book, with 37 singing 
games for children: words, music, illustrations, and instructions, 
grand for coping with the very young and for reading by the 
slightly older. .. A book with a charm hard to explain is Edwin 
Corle’s Listen, Bright Angel (Duell, Sloan & Pearce), about the 
Grand Canyon and environs. Not just another regional eager- 
beaver, Corle has written several studies of the southwest, and here 
particularly achieves a perfect combination of geography and 
human interest. His Indians are superb. Better read it. . . Orin 
Blackstone’s Index to Jazz is available, through The Record 
Changer, Fairfax, Va., in 2 vols. so far, through the letter “L,” in 
an alphabet of jazz artists. For record collectors, but with poten- 
tial folklore value . . . and ditto, the September, 1946, issue of 
Notes, published by the Music Library Association, Richard Hill, 
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editor. This has a phonograph trade list, indexed for folk and 
popular music. . . Wilcox and Follett are getting out really note- 
worthy children’s books, illustrated with the detail and humor 
that children love. Their Snow-White is a welcome change from 
the Disney-dominated scene. Also Favorite Fairy Tales from An- 
dersen, and Little Red Riding Hood—the latter, alas, carefully 
sterilized for modern juveniles. The wolf doesn’t eat grandmother 
and cough her up again—she is in the closet all the time. And it’s 
Daddy who comes and saves LRRH. . . More stories retold are 
by E. Balintuma Kalibala and Mary Gould Davis, Wakaima and 
the Clay Man. This time though, the tales are straight from Bag- 
anda (East Africa) folklore—13 animal stories, with of course 
Uncle Remus parallels. Published by Longmans, a competent 
job. . . For bigger children there is George and Helen Papash- 
vily’s Yes and No Stories, Russian folk tales recollected and writ- 
ten down with affection (Harper) . . . “Pictured and annotated”’ 
by Paul McPharlin is a set of little books from Hastings House. 
Two of them, Love and Courtship in America and Life and 
Fashion in America, 1650-1900, are of real as well as novelty in- 
terest. Carefully done, they consist of pictures with useful and 
unpretentious comment. . . On the fiction side, we have Constance 
Robertson’s The Unterrified (Holt), a novel about anti-Lincoln 
Democrats in New York State; the story culminates in the draft 
riots in New York City. Descriptions of balls, travel, upper-class 
life, dull romance. Extensive bibliography. . . Much more excit- 
ing is a modest volume from the University of Georgia, the Jour- 
nal of Andrew Leary O’Brien. Here, memoirs take you from 
County Cork, Ireland, to southwest Georgia in the 1840's, a ca- 
reer which seems fantastic but which I daresay in its time and 
place was ordinary enough. O’Brien came here to study for the 
Catholic priesthood, became a laborer in New York City and on 
the canals (vivid source material), wound up as a Methodist, 
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family man, teacher, and founder of Andrew College, Georgia. 
... Another Holt title is Journey to Accompong, Katherine Dun- 
ham’s diary of a month in an isolated mountain village in Jamaica, 
a field trip made some years ago on a Rosenwald fellowship. 
This is the dancer’s untechnical and personal report of African 
survivals among the “maroons,” descendants of escaped slaves of 
the seventeenth century. Contains a few animal tales, texts of 
songs, descriptions of obi (black magic), and dances. Helpful 
note: informants were encouraged to demonstrate their dances 
when she played Cab Calloway and Duke Ellington records and 
illustrated ours. . . Herbert W. Congdon has done an odd and 
exceptionally fine book on The Covered Bridge (Knopf), speci- 
fically on Vermont, and containing choice anecdotal material. 
Helpful note: guess which state has the most covered bridges? 
Not in New England at all—it’s Ohio. .. Lost Men of American 
History by Stewart H. Holbrook, is a plum pudding of the un- 
known, full of bits for the note-taker, but not especially for the 
folklorist (Macmillan) . . . George R. (Names on the Land) 
Stewart has a lively tour-de-force called Man, An Autobiography 
published by Random House. Mankind is the “I” who traces his 
genealogy in fine big sweeps from tree-top days through Pekin 
man to the less exuberant confines of history. Sort of fun, but a 
bit talky. . . L. C. Page lists another compilation by A. Hyatt 
Verrill, Strange Customs, Manners and Beliefs. A naturalist, Ver- 
rill accumulates tried and true data from the less frequented 
countries, e. g., Marriage customs, and profusely illustrates such 
faraway objects as headdresses, drums, and money. . . Back in 
New York, the area between the Battery and City Park is the 
subject of a fast-paced history by Frederick L. Collins entitled 
Money Town (Putnam). This is a gem, by a connoisseur of the 
interesting. John Jacob Astor and Captain Kidd make an amaz- 
ing chapter, and the Dutch days are treated with detail and gusto. 
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Sketchier after 1830, but surveys the scene to date. . . Random 
House offers A World Treasury of Proverbs by Henry Davidoff. 
Over 15,500 proverbs culled for the most from proverb books and 
including translations from 25 languages. English and American 
“folklore” proverbs (their word) are the main hulk, then Shakes- 
peare, Emerson, Horace, et al. Subject alphabet, detailed cross- 
index, index of authors. Not for folksay, but very good other- 
wise. . . Madame Geneva, erstwhile name for gin, is the Ameri- 
can title of Jane Lane’s novel about the gin age in London 
(Rinehart). A Jacobite idealist fights in vain against the treach- 
ery of Marlborough and other Williamites and against the besot- 
tedness of the working class. Snatches of folksong, chiefly in praise 
of ale, and marvelous use of background research make it valuable 
to the specialist. Plain-spoken and real enough too. . . Hal Bor- 
land’s American Year (Simon & Schuster) is familiar to many, 
based as it is on those New York Times country editorials and 
Life magazine reprints. Illustrated by photos of paintings of the 
American landscape. Reflective and descriptive rather than folksy, 
but nice for those with the time. 


MORE JOTTINGS: High jinks in Rutherford with Clayton and 
Kathleen (1000 Years of Irish Poetry) Hoagland, Kathleen telling 
eerie tales of New Jersey ghosts, some of which were traced to an 
old Indian curse. . . Author Coley Taylor’s house on Coenties 
Slip—ship chandler’s whale oil storehouse, Erie Canal office—now 
a fascinating home, particularly on New Year’s Eve. . . It’s been 
quite a year for folksong concerts. Back in June Herbert Neu- 
mann organized a Carnegie Hall “Pop” concert of folk music with 
Lead Belly, Susan Reed, and Tom Scott. Then Lead Belly, Scott, 
and John Jacob Niles each had Town Hall on his own. In the fall 
The People’s Songs, Inc., presented a series of Town Hall con- 
certs at 11:30 p. m. Directed by Alan Lomax, “Blues” featured 
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Bechet, Broomzy, Terry; “Ballads,” Susie Reed and Lomax; 
“Strings,” Carlos Montoya and Pete Seeger; “Calypso,” Lord In- 
vader and others. Also at Town Hall and also at midnight were 
concerts presented by Ted Zittel—Marais and Miranda, Burl 
Ives. Hurok’s offering was at Town Hall too, during Christmas 
week and at the conventional hour—Richard Dyer-Bennet and 
Yella Pessl, who combined harpsichord and voice in a group of 
folksongs. And Edith Allaire is booked in Brooklyn at the Acade- 
my of Music in April. .. The nightclub report is somewhat briefer 
—Pete Seeger and Maxine Sullivan, both doing folksong, are 
wowing them at the Vanguard (not in the same act, I hasten to 
add; she’s arty, he folksy—it’s an intriguing contrast) . . Mariais 
and Miranda are at Le Ruban Bleu, Cisco Huston at Café So- 
ciety Downtown . . and that, my go-places friends tell me, is all 
the folksinging current at the moment. . . Speaking of the Van- 
guard write-up in the last “City Billet,” Moritz Jagendorf recalled 
its pre-nightspot days. Seems it was The Triangle Theatre. . . 
Dr. Jagendorf also asks for contributions to the French Folklore 
Society bulletin, which he’s now editing at 150 East 39th Street. . . 
News of the California Folklore Quarterly becoming the Western 
F. Q. and covering the west coast. . . The Italian Folklore Society, 
marvelous as usual, on the air in January over WNYC. . . Niger- 
ian talking drums and the grasshopper drum dance at the con- 
certs sponsored by the African and American Trading Co. at the 
Park Palace. These affairs take place fairly often, write the AATC 
at 2286 7th Avenue for information. . . Fun on the air with Nan- 
cy Craig, WJZ, Dec. 31, when she interviewed me on folklore in 
general and New Year customs in particular—bet you didn’t know 
that Lafitte’s pirates in Texas made up poems to each other on 
New Year, that the Minnesota Indians called it “Kissing Day” 
after the French trappers, and that practically all our New Year 
practices spread from Dutch New York to the rest of the coun- 
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try. . . Folk dancing groups continue to flourish; notices come 
in all the time. Do you mind if we sit this one out and pass the 
buck of listing to Michael Herman’s The Folk Dancer? Twenty 
cents to P. O. Box 201, Flushing, N. Y., will bring you the latest 
issue, with very complete data on groups throughout the states. 
The Celtic dancers don’t seem to send their schedules to Flush- 
ing; therefore here they are: Gaelic Society, 214 West 68th Street, 
Friday nights; Philo-Celtic Society, Lenox Hill House, 331 East 
70th Street, Friday nights; and Bronx Gaelic League, Caledonian 
and Breton groups reported about to get under way. . . And Helen 
Josselson writes in re Folk Dance Co-operative. Can we get more 
detail on that? . . . To wind up this spate, The O’Beirne passes 
on the first stanza of Zozimus’ old ballad, which Fred Johnson of 
the Abbey (in N. Y. with Playboy of the Western World) sings for 
the duly appreciative: 


In Egypt’s land, upon the banks of Nile, 

The Pharaoh’s daughter went to bathe in style. 
She took her dip, then walked into the land, 

And to dry her royal pelt she ran along the strand. 
A bulrush tripped her, whereupon she saw 

A smiling baby in a wad of straw. 

She took it up, and said im accent wild, 

“Tare and ages, girls, which of yez owns the child?” 
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FOLKLORE BIBLIOGRAPHY FOR YOUNGER CHILDREN 


ComPILep By BERNICE C. CARY 


The following annotated bibliography is designed to serve as a guide to teachers 
of grades from the kindergarten to the sixth grade and to librarians in elementary 
schools. The summer issue of the Quarrerty will carry a bibliography for older 
children, compiled by Eugenia Millard. 


Bowman, J.C. Pecos Bill, the Greatest Cowboy of All Times. New 
York: Whitman, 1937. 296 p. 

The cowboys with their tall tales created the legendary cowboy, 
Pecos Bill. When he was a little boy, Pecos Bill was lost; he was 
found by the coyotes in the sagebrush and lived with them until 
he was discovered by a cowboy, who turned out to be his brother. 
Pecos Bill left the coyotes to join his brother on the ranch and 
became a cowboy; he was soon the leader of all the other cowboys. 
He invented modern cowpunching, introduced chaps into the dress 
of the cowboy, and tamed a beautiful white stallion. Boys will dis- 
cover that this book of real folklore material is exciting, humorous, 
and thrilling. (Grades 6-9) 

Carmer, Carl, comp. America Sings. New York: Knopf, 1942. 243 p. 

This is a book of twenty-nine folk songs with related stories and 
illustrations for each song. The adventures of Johnny Appleseed 
from the Midwest, Pecos Bill from the Far West, and Stormalong 
from the East are good examples of the legendary material in this 
book. This is a valuable supplementary source book for children 
studying the United States. They find it pleasant and exciting 
reading. (Grades 5-8) 

Chase, Richard, ed. Jack Tales. Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1943. 
201 p. 
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We all remember the story of “Jack and the Bean Stalk.” In this 
book there are eighteen stories of Jack, most of them unfamiliar 
to the average person. The stories were collected from the people 
who lived in the mountain country of North Carolina. It is thought 
that the early settlers here brought these stories with them when 
they came to this country from northern Europe. In the process of 
change which occurs through the retelling and enlarging of such 
tales, Jack, in the Jack Tales, becomes an Appalachian giant killer— 
a Jack with easy-going, rural, American manners—a Jack able to do 
anything or to outwit any person. (Grades 5-7) 

Cornplanter, J. J. Legends of the Longhouse. Philadelphia: Lippin- 
cott, 1938) 217 p. 

The myths and legends in this book are told by a New York State 

Indian, Jesse Cornplanter, of the Senecas. There are seventeen 
j stories in the book, written in letter form. One tells of the Sky 

Woman and her two sons, Evil-Minded and Good-Minded. Others 

are about Stone Giants, the Giant Leech, and Indian Fairies. To 

help interpret these stories there are also illustrations by the author. 
(Grades 7-8) 


Cunningham, Mrs. Caroline, ed. Talking Stone. New York: Knopf, 
1939. 116 p. 

This book contains fourteen Indian folk tales and four Eskimo 
folk tales. These were told on this continent before the white men 
came. The author associates each story with the tribe where the 

| folk tale was told. Many, of course, were found in more than one 
tribe. Through these folk tales the reader visualizes the outdoor 
world that the Indian knew; they give his explanation and interpre- 
tation of things about him. They include stories about the moon, 
the stars, the sun, the rainbow, the raven, the thunder bird, and 
the Great Spirit. (Grades 5-8) 


Duncan, Mrs. Eula. Big Road Walker. New York: Stokes, 1940. 121 p. 

Big Road Walker is the story of a giant Negro, a black Paul 
Bunyan—‘“so big he has to go in de store on he knees. Ole Big Road 

| Walker's de bigges’ man dey is’—to repeat the words of the Negro 
cook from whom the author collected these stories in North Caro- 
lina. Big Road Walker has a wife named Hokey, who is as little as 

he is big; only she’s a magic woman. She rescues him from the lion 
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by her magic powers and helps him catch a panther. The dialect 
is simple and easy to read. (Grades 5-7) 


Field, Rachel, ed. American Folk and Fairy Tales. New York: Scrib- 
ner, 1939. 302 p. 

This book of twenty-one folk tales includes seven Indian legends, 
“Rip Van Winkle” by Irving, four Negro Uncle Remus stories, two 
Louisiana folk tales, the story of Tony Beaver who was the giant 
lumberman of West Virginia, two Paul Bunyan stories, three south- 
ern mountain stories, and “The Great Stone Face’ by Hawthorne. 
The variety of this material makes it a serviceable collection. 
(Grades 6-8) 


Harris, J.C. Uncle Remus, His Songs and Sayings. New York: Apple- 
ton-Century, 1940. 265 p. 

Joel Chandler Harris has in this collection some thirty-four 
authentic Negro folk tales as he heard them from the Negroes. 
These Uncle Remus stories, as told by the old man, give the reader 
the true Negro dialect. These folk tales were told for the sake of 
amusement. Br’er Rabbit, the hero of the tales, is usually victorious 
in contests with the fox, the wolf, and his other foes. This collec- 
tion contains the famous story, ‘““The Wonderful Tar Baby.” There 
are also ten Negro songs and twenty-one of Uncle Remus’ sayings 
in this volume. (Grades 6-7) 

J. C. Harris’s Uncle Remus stories have been retold by M. B. 
Huber in the Uncle Remus Book (New York: Appleton-Century, 
1935. 151 p.). In this book the stories are written in simple dialect, 
so that younger children can enjoy reading them. Others will find 
them very amusing, when the stories are read well tothem. (Grades 
4-6) 

Hogner, Mrs. Dorothy. Navajo Winter Nights. New York: Nelson, 
1935. 180 p. 

Here is a collection of folk tales and myths of the Navajo 
Indians. The Navajo Indians told these stories to explain how 
things of this world came to be. You will find one story of how 
they got their horses. There is a story of the making of the stars. 
Another explains why there are butterflies. There are many stories 
of giants, and many tales about such animals as the skunk, the deer, 
and the coyote. Some of these tales are entirely fanciful. You will 
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find that a possible factual basis forms the root for others. Children 
studying the Navajo Indians of Arizona and New Mexico will 
particularly enjoy reading this volume. (Grades 5-7) 

McCormick, D. J. Paul Bunyan Swings His Axe. Caldwell, Idaho: 
Caxton Printers, 1936. 111 p. 

The stories in this edition will introduce the reader to the Paul 
Bunyan literature and will furnish a good background for other 
Paul Bunyan stories. There are interesting incidents about Paul’s 
childhood, a story of how he obtained Babe, the Blue Ox, and a 
story of how he dug the St. Lawrence River. The men who worked 
with Paul Bunyan are amusing characters. A few of the favorites 
are Ole, the Big Swede, Cream Puff Fatty, and Hot Biscuit Slim. 
The Paul Bunyan stories are real American myths and have been 
collected in the lumber camps from Maine to California. This 
edition should be popular with younger children. (Grades 4-6) 

Malcolmson, Anne. Yankee Doodle’s Cousins. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin, 1941. 267 p. 

This is a collection of twenty-eight st stories of some of the real as 
well as legendary characters in our American folklore. These stories 
cover every section of the United States. The book gives sketches 
of some of the exploits of the most familiar national heroes in 
American folklore, such as Stormalong, Mike Fink, Davy Crockett, 
and Paul Bunyan. Less familiar heroes like John Darling, Tony 
Beaver, and Febold Feboldson are also found in this collection. A 
good source book for social studies as well as an introductory book 
on folk heroes. (Grades 6-8) 

Parker, A.C. Skunny Wundy and Other Indian Tales. New York: 
Doubleday, 1930. 262 p. 

These thirty-four legends about the Seneca Indians are told by an 
Indian, one of the great authorities on the Iroquois. These stories, 
which are about birds, animals, and fairies, were passed on to him 
by his grandfather and some of the old chiefs who visited the Big 
House. Some of the titles are “How the Rabbit’s Lip Was Split,” 
“How the Bluebird Became Blue,” and “The Ghost of the White 
Stag.” (Grades 6-8) 


Peck, Leigh. Don Coyote. Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1942. 78 p. 
In the Southwest the coyote is the counterpart of Br’er Rabbit. 
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The Indians and Mexicans tell many stories of the coyote. They 
think it is the wisest of all animals. The cowboy, too, respects the 
coyote. Don Coyote is a collection of eighteen such stories. (Grades 
4-6) 

Petersham, Mrs. Maud, and Petersham, Miska. Rooster Crows. New 
York: Macmillan, 1945. 64 p. 

This American Mother Goose book contains about seventy-five 
rhymes. You will recognize the well-known nursery rhymes, finger 
games, counting-out rhymes, jingles, and skipping-rope songs that 
all American children and grown-ups love. The vivid illustrations 
lend action, life, and color to each selection. This is a gay book with 
great appeal for children of all ages. (Grades Kindergarten-6) 

Rounds, Glen. Ol Paul, the Mighty Logger. New York: Holiday 
House, 1936. 133 p. 

This book of the mighty lumberjack, Paul Bunyan, presents 
familiar Bunyan legends, but also gives many new tales, such as 
“The Story of the Bedcats,” ‘““Moaning Boots,” “Building the Rock- 
ies,’ and “Why There Are No Trees in the Desert.” The style is 
mature, but it holds keen interest, especially for boys. Best of the 
Bunyan books for youngsters. (Grades 6-8) 

Shapiro, Irwin. Yankee Thunder: the Legendary Life of Davy 
Crockett. New York: Messner, 1944. 205 p. 

Says Davy Crockett, “I'm Davy Crockett, fresh from the back 
woods. I’m half horse and half alligator with a little touch o’ 
snappin’ turtle.” This book compiles the legendary material of 
Davy Crockett in a story of his life as hunter, woodsman, Congress- 
man, and hero of the Alamo. Of particular interest are the parts that 
tell how Davy got his pets, Death Hug and Mississip. His friendship 
with Andrew Jackson and his meeting with Sally Ann Thunder, 
who becomes his wife, are further highlights. (Grades 6-7) 

Shephard, Esther. Paul Bunyan. New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1941. 
233 p. 

A book for older children about the adventures of Paul Bunyan. 
This is one of the first collections of Paul Bunyan legends and 
remains the classic. (Grades 7-9) 

Stratton, Florence. When the Storm God Rides: Tejas and Other 
Indian Legends Retold. New York: Scribner, 1936. 243 p. 
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For the most part the thirty-one stories in this book came from 
the eastern tribes of the Tejas (Texas) Indians. We are told what 
the Indians of long ago believed about flowers, birds, and animals. 
Some of their legends tell how the Great Spirit brought help to the 
Indians and how he punished them for their negligence in worship. 
(Grades 4-6) 


Wilson, G. L. Myths of the Red Children Retold. New York: Ginn, 
1907. 154 p. 

This is a collection of eighteen Indian myths and legends, classi- 
fied according to tribes. Written for younger children, they give 
much information about Indian life and customs. (Grades 4-6) 

Wood, Ray, comp. American Mother Goose. New York: Stokes, 1940. 
109 p. 

The American Mother Goose is a collection of eighty American 
rhymes, riddles, games, and jingles for children from preschool age 
through fourth grade. This material might well be used by older 
children for choral speaking. An informational foreword is given 
by John A. Lomax, curator of the folksongs in the Library of 
Congress. (Grades Kindergarten-4) 
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BOOK REVIEW 


Jonathan Draws the Long Bow. By Richard M. Dorson. Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 1946. Pp. viii, 274. $3.50. 


This volume (based on the author’s doctoral dissertation, New 
England Popular Tales and Legends, Harvard, 1943) is the first 
comprehensive survey of New England traditional tales in print. 
Outside of a few popular compilations (such as Samuel Drake's 
A Book of New England Legends and Folklore in Prose and 
Poetry, 1884), comparative studies (notably, George Lyman Kitt- 
redge’s The Old Farmer and His Almanack, 1904), and local 
collections (for example, Gore and Speare’s New Hampshire Folk 
Tales, 1932), the waifs and strays of New England tradition have 
been widely scattered in town histories, travel accounts, reminis- 
cences, local newspapers and magazines, almanacs, jokebooks, and 
literary works, where they have awaited treasure-diggers like Mr. 
Dorson. As one who has been engaged in a similar quest, I can 
vouch for the thoroughness of his search. In addition to salvaging 
a great deal of obscure and ephemeral material, Mr. Dorson has 
done a painstaking job of classification and analysis, which he 
here presents with a wealth of illustration and bibliographical 
data. 

As a folklorist trained in literary history, Mr. Dorson has felt 
that the collection of folk tales from oral sources needs to be bal- 
anced by collection from printed sources, in order to provide a 
basis for the study of the shifting relations of oral and written 
tradition. For the purposes of the present volume, however, he 
has by-passed (to use his own term) “direct oral sources,” except 
for a few introductory generalizations on oral story-telling habits 
and an occasional reference to oral parallels or variants. As a 
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result, he does little here to illuminate the actual influence of 
print on the folk tale but rather confines his attention to the 
mutations of tale types and motifs on the single level of print. 
Within these limits his task is threefold: (1) investigation of 
printed media of diffusion, with special emphasis on town his- 
tories, the pre-Civil War press, and belles-lettres; (2) characteriza- 
tion and sampling of four main types in as many chapters: super- 
natural stories, Yankee yarns, tall tales, and local legends; (3) 
examination of nine New England writers who, self-consciously 
or not, have utilized folk tales as literary material. 

For me the book (aside from its specific contribution to folk- 
lore) accomplishes two important results in terms of cultural 
strategy. First, it puts an end to the neglect which the study of 
New England folk tales has long suffered in favor of the study of 
New England folksongs, on the one hand, and of southern and 
western folk tales, on the other. Secondly, it helps to break down 
the resistance of purists in the fields of both literature and folklore 
who refuse to regard folklore as worthy of literary scholarship or 
literary folk tales as worthy of folklore scholarship. What Mr. 
Dorson proves in effect, if not by intention, is that the local 
antiquarians, journalists, and memoirists who recorded or retold 
these anecdotes, jests, yarns, and legends were unconscious folk- 
lorists only a step or two removed from the amateur folklorists 
who came along a little later and gathered or rewrote folk tales 
and from the professional folklorists (like Mr. Dorson) who 
classify and analyze them. And the regional poets and local color- 
ists (like Whittier, Harriet Beecher Stowe, and Rowland E. Rob- 
inson) who gave these stories literary form and setting were simply 
continuing the native story-telling tradition on another level. 
Together, with varying degrees of scientific and aesthetic value, 
these various writers have contributed to the sum total of popular 
fantasy a body of writing which can no longer be dismissed as 
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merely extraliterary or pseudofolk. 

The book also provides material for the study of the dynamics 
of acculturation, including not only folk, popular, and “literary” 
factors but also national, international, provincial, and inter- 
regional traits. Like every body of regional lore, these tales rep- 
resent the grafting of universal motifs and patterns on local 
characters and settings. On the one hand, Old World elements 
are more dominant and more conspicuous in the stories of witches, 
devils, haunts, specters, and other marvels and mysteries which 
reflect the supernaturalism and romanticism of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, On the other hand, a more native and 
realistic lore has grown up around the legendary figure of the 
“green,” “sharp,” or “original” Yankee (preserving familiar 
noodle and trickster motifs). In the humors (not always neces- 
sarily comic, though the comic invades even the supernatural) of 
New England character (as reflected in folk tales), Mr. Dorson 
sees the decline or arrested development of the epic and heroic 
impulse, much as Lucy Lockwood Hazard does in the “American 
picaresque” on the frontier. The same economic conflicts and 
frustrations that produced the New England ne’er-do-well and 
crank also found an outlet in the brags and exaggerations of tall 
tales. In this latter connection Mr. Dorson (a specialist in the 
“longbow” genre) claims that the South and West had no mon- 
opoly on big lies and tough yarns, though I feel that the strength 
of New England folklore lies in local anecdotes of character. 

Because of the importance of character and custom in New 
England folk tales, I, for one, wish that Mr. Dorson had devoted 
more attention to the culture of the region, including the function 
of story telling and the place of the various publication media in 
this culture. Even within the realm of print more needs to be done 
to correlate Yankee folk humor with the down-East literary 
humor of lack Downing and Sam Slick (the latter being, as far as 
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I can determine, unmentioned here) and Yankee folk with the 
tradition of the “cracker-box philosopher.” But the larger cultural 
study of New England folklore is, as Mr. Dorson says of the study 
of “living tradition,” a “complementary task” and would take 


another book. a 
Croton-on-Hudson, New York B. A. BOTKIN 
Garm Lore 
FOLK REMEDIES—PART I 


CompiLep By CATHERINE M. RELIHAN 


ANY DISEASE 

Any wound, disease, etc., can be cured by bathing the afflicted spot 
with water taken from a running stream just before sun-up on Easter 
morn. (Collected by L. Servatius) 
Take lead from around a church window and rub it on a sore. 
It cures almost any kind of ailment. ‘(Collected by L. Ecleshymer) 
Spit on the ground in front of a house where there is a quarantine 
sign and you won't get the disease. (Collected by Mary Sanderson) 

Put garlic on the bottom of the feet to keep any disease away. 
(Collected by Mary L. Haines) 


ANEMIA 
Soak a package of tacks in a quart of cider and drink a wine glass 
full several times a day. (Collected by Jean Linehart) 
ARTHRITIS 
Wind copper wire around your leg. (Collected by Mary L. Haines) 
ASTHMA 


- Cut a lock of the child’s hair and stuff it into a hole which has 
been cut into the wall just above his head. As soon as the child grows 
above this hole his asthma will be cured. (Collected by Frances Welch) 
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BOILS 
Soak lead BB shot in milk for eight days. Then pick the shot out 
of the rotten milk and take one daily. Use twelve BB shot to one 


pint of milk. (Collected by Warren Walker) 
BURNS 

Cut off a live chicken’s head and put the bloody part on a burn. 
This takes the fire out of it. (Collected by C. Pangburn) 

Put the part burned back onto the thing with which you were 
burned. (Collected by T. Pallotta) 
COLDS 

A blister on a balsam tree, broken open when the moon is full, is a 
good remedy for colds and coughs. (Collected by J. Whitney) 

Take the skin of the leaf lard from the left side of a pig and put 
it on the chest to cure a cold. (Collected by Shirley Hartz) 


You crawl through a double-rooted briar toward the East. 
(Collected by Pauline Peterson) 
Stick a feather down the throat in order to stop a cold. 
(Collected by J. Linehart) 
Take a bath in hot whiskey and rock salt twice a year. 
(Collected by G. Bombard) 
COLD SORE 
Rub your first finger on your right hand behind your left ear 
and then place it on the cold sore. Do this three times and by morn- 


ing the cold sore will be gone. (Collected by Lucille Crants) 
COLIC 

Eggs laid on Friday will cure it. (Collected by Eleanor Mapes) 
CONVULSIONS 


Pour water from a baby’s baptism over a peony bush, and catch 
as much as you can shake off. Bathe the eyes of the person having 


convulsions with it. (Collected by Pauline Peterson) 

Pulverize a small whirl bone found in the center of a pig’s head 
and take it internally. (Collected by Shirley Hartz) 
CORNS 


To kill a corn pluck a white feather from the left wing of a 
chicken, spit on it, and mark a cross with it over the corn. Then throw 
the feather over the left shoulder. The spell will be broken if you look 
to see where it goes. This performance should be gone through before 
breakfast. (Collected by Mary Stengel) 
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Take a corpse’s finger, rub it on the oil lamp which has burned 
beside him and then rub it on your toe. (Collected by Shirley Hartz) 
CRAMPS 

Stand your shoes up on the heels under your bed. 

(Collected by Jean DeForest) 
CROUP 

Take the child, at any time of day, to the orchard and bore a 
strand of its hair in an apple tree. Then cut off the hair. 

(Collected by Helen Liddle) 
DIPHTHERIA 


Put a pan of peeled onions under the bed of the sick person. 
(Collected by Florence Krauch) 


EARS 

To get water out of your ears, collect two pebbles and clong them 
together. (Collected by Louise Welch) 
EPILEPSY 


- Pull the patient’s shirt over his head, pull it out of the house 


through the chimney, bury it at two crossroads. 
(Collected by Blanche Navy) 
EYES 
To strengthen the eyes, grow a mustache. 
(Collected by Elizabeth Williams) 
Save May snow which has been melted and apply to sore eyes with 


a feather. Keep snow in an earthen crock. (Collected by W. Walker) 
Wash the baby’s eyes from the inner corners to the outer corners 
to make it have good eyesight. (Collected by Eliz. Faust) 
FEET 
If your foot goes to sleep, spit on your finger and make a cross 
on the sole of your shoe. (Collected by Jean Linehart) 
FEVER 


Hot onions on the feet to draw down a fever. 
(Collected by Shirley Hartz) 


Place a piece of sandpaper on the head of the sick patient. Break 


an egg on it and keep it there for some time. 
(Collected by Geraldine Pleat) 


One who is afflicted with chills and fever should wrap himself 
tightly in a sheet, run around the house three times and jump under 


the bed. Thus the chill jumps into the bed and he misses it. 
(Collected by A. Michael) 
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FITS 


Catch a grasshopper and put it in a thimble. Turn the thimble 
upside down and leave it there until the grasshopper dies. This will 


stop the fits. (Collected by Beverly Link) 
FRECKLES 

Wash your face in watermelon juice. (Collected by C. Smith) 
FRIGHT 

To cure a child of being frightened, roll dough over his body, then 
remove and burn the dough. (Collected by Celia Nager) 


If a person is scared at night, he should take black cinders, scrap- 
ings from the threshold, and some scraps cut from the broom. Then 
he should burn them, walk around in the smoke, and make the sign 


of the cross. (Collected by Adele Kasper) 
GOITER 

Part of a horse’s mane, braided and hung around the neck, will 
cure goiter in a short time. (Collected by Dorothy Cox) 


Indian squaw told the girl to go every morning to a near-by 
stream and rub the goiter with a stone from the brook. This she 
did, and the goiter gradually grew smaller until it disappeared. 

(Collected by H. Richardson) 


GRIPPE 

Gin poured over the butcher’s wrapping paper and ignited. Resi- 
due was used for remedy. (Collected by Mary E. Elson) 
HAIR 


To restore hair when removed by ill health or age use onions. 
Rub frequently on the part requiring it. (Collected by Mildred Anselment) 

If a baldheaded man washes his head four mornings before sunrise 
in the first snowfall, his hair will be restored. (Collected by Mrs. Coates) 

If your hair falls out, use only cold water and lye soap with 
which to wash it. (Collected by Jean Linehart) 
HEADACHE 

To get rid of a bad headache, you slice a raw potato and line 
the slices on your forehead and tie them to your forehead with a 
white handkerchief. You must then lie down for a few minutes. 
Your headache will go soon. (Collected by Flora Conca) 


[The second half of this list will be carried in the summer issue. ] 


= 


GEORGE W. WALTER, the Madison County editor, supplies 
the missing background for an item from John C. Pearson, called 
Balladry of 1812 in our winter issue of 1946. 

IN 1868 the New York Commercial carried some reminiscences of 
the press of Onondaga County, written by Thurlow Weed. Said Mr. 
Weed: 

“Another incident of the war of 1812 occasioned great amusement 
at the time, and is undoubtedly among the traditions of Onondaga 
and Madison. The patriotic citizens of Lenox, Madison County raised 
a company of horse artillery that volunteered its services for the war. 
The officers (Captain Jennings, Lieutenant Bruce, and Cornet 
Spencer) met to sign a requisition letter upon Governor Daniel D. 
Tompkins for two field pieces. The language of the letter that had 
been prepared did not suit them. Each officer then drew up a letter, 
but neither was satisfied with or would sign the other’s production. 
And after ‘high debate’ a village lawyer (we cannot remember his 
name) , whose clients like those of ‘Counsellor Pleydell’ usually found 
him in a bar-room at ‘high-jinks,’ was summoned to the councils of the 
men of war, who very promptly submitted the following: 


Lenox, Madison Co., May 12, 1813. 
‘Great Daniel D., 
We send to thee 
For two great guns and trimmings — 
Send to hand, 
Or you'll be d---d — 
By order of Captain Jennings.’ 


“This was too good to be lost. The officers cheerfully placed their 
autographs to the requisition, which was sent to Albany, and, as 
may be supposed, was promptly responded to. Governor Tompkins 
used to read this requisition at his dinner table.” # 
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MRS. FREDERICK G. FOX, 15 Main Street, Deposit, New York, 
writes to ask that owners of old autograph albums communicate 
with her. She is making a collection of the verses. 2 


HENRY FORD AND FOUR DIMES 


Professor William Marion Miller, Miami University, Oxford, 
Ohio, writes: 


As a boy in southwestern Ohio some thirty-five years ago I collected, 
along with dozens of other boys of my age, all the dimes I could lay 
hands on, with the fixed idea that I would some day receive forty 
dollars for four of them. 

The story was abroad that Mr. Henry Ford, whose model T was 
then growing in popularity and numbers with amazing rapidity, would 
gladly pay forty dollars for four dimes whose mint marks (one on each 
coin) would spell FORD. Everybody in our community believed or at 
least repeated the story—so it seemed to me then and still seems to me 
now. Dimes were collected by the hundred, but no one we knew per- 
sonally ever received the forty dollars. All of us had heard of some such 
lucky collector or knew someone who had, but none of us was ever so 
fortunate. 

The reason for our lack of success was very simple, but we never 
checked on it. The mint marks F and R have never existed; there were 
plenty of O (New Orleans) and D (Denver), but none bore an R or 
an F, Unfortunately Mr. Ford, so the story went, would not pay for 
separate coins. 

I have in recent years asked coin collectors if they knew this story; 
none had ever heard of it. I have not heard it repeated for many years, 
and perhaps it is all but forgotten. 

What interests me especially is whether there are in circulation 
other such popular beliefs, or perhaps a whole folklore of coins. We 
all know that “hard” money is preferred in the West, that some people 
don’t like two-dollar bills, and the myth that all Indian head cents are, 
ipso facto, highly valuable. I hope that readers of this QUARTERLY can 
provide me with others. . 

It is quite possible that this is just one more Ford story, of which 
the number is legion. I also wonder if this story was confined to one 
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region and put into local circulation by some highly imaginative 
person. Here again readers of the New YorK FOLKLORE QUARTERLY 
may perhaps help me. 

CLINCHERS 


A question has come in from P. Schuyler Miller of Schenectady 
‘which we really should pass on to Henry H. Tryon of Cornwall 
whose Fearsome Critters is the authoritative study of such matters 
as the sidehill gouger and the whirling whimpus. 

Mr. Miller asks what our readers know about “‘clinchers.”’ He 
quotes ““Paud” White of Lake Pleasant: “Seen any clinchers? They 
-hang down from the trees and chaw off your arm or leg! Seen an 
clinchers?” 


DR. RICHARD M. DORSON will be remembered by our readers 
as the author of “Sam Patch, Jumping Hero,” which appeared in the 
August issue, 1945. He is the author of Jonathan Draws the Long Bow, 
reviewed by our coniributing editor, BEN BOTKIN, who is now work- 
ing on an anthology of New England folklore. 


ANNE LUTZ, who teaches English in Ramsey (N. J.) High School, 
began collecting folksongs as a hobby after she had heard Carl Carmer 
talk, at a teachers’ convention, about the use of folklore in the class- 
room. She is a charter member of both the New York and New Jersey 
Folklore Societies. 


A. T. SHOREY is a mine of information about the mountains and 
mountain folk of New York. He is employed by the State Conservation 
Department in Albany and is active in the Adirondack Mountain Club. 


MILLARD F. ROBERTS, the historian of Remsen, died in Syracuse 
in May, 1926. The excerpt from his book is published with the 
gracious permission of Mrs. Roberts. 


MARY E. CUNNINGHAM is the very able acting editor of New York 
History, as well as editor of The Yorker, and is in charge of the pro- 
gram for schools for the New York Historical Association, Cooperstown. 


J. C. STORMS of Park Ridge, N. J., is a member of the New Jersey 
Folklore Society and a writer and lecturer on local history. 


LAURA M. WAFFNER teaches in the Cohoes Public Schools. 


BERNICE C. CARY teaches fourth grade in the Woodlawn School, 
Schenectady. 


CATHERINE M. RELIHAN teaches English in Colonie. 
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